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 BUTBRATURB. 


EPILOGUS IN EUNUCHUM, 


SPOKEN BY THE WESTMINSTER SCHOLARS, 1851. 








[Enter Tuars, Pyruras, and Dorias, dressed as Bloomers. } 


Tu.—Pol! nostra, inventum admirable! nil fuit unquam 
Suave magis; nec, me judice, commodius 
En tibi vestitus, qualem hic mirabilis annus 
Nunc primum in terris edidit, ‘* exhibuit.” 
Vestium earundem semper, formieque hodiernw 
Te let amatores, scis satis ipsa, meos. 
Py.—Captabit novitas. (TH )—Tunicata scilicet in me 
Diana hine partem vindicat, inde Venus. 
Callidus, ah! veterum quisquis fuit ille virorum, 

Qui palla jussit crus muliebre tegi? _ 

Inde ignominia et contempti injuria sexus, 

Virginea et fluxit falsus in ora pudor. — 

Sed jam preteriti rampuntur vincula seecli ; 

Aucupium ecce! ineo Bloomeriana novum. 
’'y.—Imberbem doctie te mirabantur Athen ; J 
Tu.—Me sibi rivalem nunc fateatur Amor. [Phedria enters.J 
Py.—Jure quidem, sed Phwdria adest ;— (Px.)—Num Thaida cerno? 

Veste ista? (Tu.)—Totam Thaida, ut ante, tuam. 
Pu.—Vix oculis credo ipse meis. (Tu.)—Mi Phiedria, salve ! 

Sed cur stas? cur non oscula nota petis ? 

Pu.—Nec color immutatur adhuc? (Tu.)—Cunctaris? at ipsa 

Incipiam— (Px.)—est audax in-que-padica satis. 
Tu.--Mirom hoc? veriim hodie nullo discrimine sexus 

" Feemina, tanquam vir, scit, meditatur, agit. 
Summum, crede, nefas et iniquum est; fwmina semper, 
Serva velut, partes inferioris aget? 
Pulpita cur mihi non pateant? (Py.)—Cur rostra? 
(Dor.)—Forumque ? 
Pu.—Dii meliora! (Tx.)—Quid? an defore verba putas? 
Do.—Cur non fceminei fuerint suffragia juris? 

Foeminea argento num minus apta manus? 
Py.—Pacifice sedent pugiles fera jurgia potu: 
Tu.—Civica nimirum juraque et wra prius 

Albani coluére Patres/ nunc, Cardige verso, 

Matrum concilium, Be//e petitor, adi. 

Plurima dulce bibet sitiens Sophonisba venenum, 

(Noxia non tradet pocula amica manus,) 

Foemina pro patria, non deficiente crumena, 

Flebilis ignotos exul adibit agros ;— 
Tiz.—Usque imos Aemissa pedes stole longa decenter 

Nosmet captivas invalidasque tenet. 

P.—Sed novus unde habitus? (TH.)—Natura, magistra modurim 

Optima; naturam est tutius usque sequi. 

Inspice me ! geminis ut libera cruribus utor! 

(Cruribus et, credo, est forma venusta meis) 

Corporis anginam muliebris, et horrida septa 

(Magculeo est horum nomen in ore nefas), 

Rejeci; ah! miseré fueram constricta! (PHam.)—Ita? 
Tu.—Nunc sunt 

Omnia laxainme. (PHm.)—Laxa fuére prius. 
Tu.—Ecce tibe existo vera ac mera fuemina; nil mi est 

Fraude vafra demptum, nil superimpositum. 

Py.—Nec mihi--non est cur ego macra ac juncea fiam, 

Devincto, ut mos est, corpore virginibus ? 

Sanam me cingam peplo, cui crinis equinus 

Sustinet innumeras orbe rigente plicas? 

O pudor! o mores! quantum est in rebus inane: 

Quantula edhue mulier pars fuit ipsa sui! 

Num stratum incedens verram, ceu scopa, lutosum, 

Qualem Pazrtonus noster habere cupit? 
TxH.—-Barbaricus mos est ;—sed dic, quid Pheedria sentis ? 
Pu—De quo? (TH )—De braccis, suaviclum, exiguis. 
Py.—Non formosa magis quam dudum nostra videtur ? 
Pu.—Est certé ex omni parte videnda magis. 
Tx .--Ex qua parte minus velles me, ingrate, videre ? 
Pu.—Cwtera ne memorem, displicuére pedes. 
TH.—Hi, perjure, pedes? queis oscula tu dare quondam 

Jurares:— (Px )—Nondum cernere contigerat. 
TH.—Ergo mihi impuné insultas? at militem adibo. 

Pu.—Quid stas? suceincta currere veste potes. 
Tu.—Barbaries! actum est—Pythia, hunc queramus. 
[ Thraso enters with Gnatio.] Py.—At ipse 

Ingreditur. (f1.)--Salve, fortis amarsque Thraso. 
TuR.--Quid monstri hoc? sexu ancipiti; seu fremina, seu mas, 

Incertum ?—(GN.)—Ecce genus suspicor dvépéyvvoy. 

Tu.—Sic nobis ludos facitis? scd semper agrestes 

Estis, pigri animis, ingenioque rudes. 

Tradito Etiavetie stulti; mihi tenditur ultra 

Americos fines, Ilesperiamque sequar. 
Py.—Illic in pretio est mulier; lex omnibus wequa est ; 

Veraque libertas ; suriferumque solum. 
Gy —Auriferum! bem! (Py.)—Nostre non illic munera deerunt 

Thaidi. (Tur.)—Amatorum tantum erit agmen ais ° 

Nimirum bracce mittentur, zona, flagellum, 
Vitte. (Gn.)—Cum vittis nil reor esse tibi. 
Tur.—Haud opus est istis—quippe auram mi ipsa parabo ; 
Non nullo Thais numine carpit iter. 
Pu.—Altera tu Danaé fortasse evaseris! (TH.)—Omen 
Accipio; sex jam mensibus, ut perhibent, 
Alarum vasto obtentu Jovis armiger ales 
Graiam istam servam protegit Americus. 
Pu —Nonne referre pu det tali cnm veste sororem, 
Que stat nada swa tecta pudicitia? 
THR.—Quinam isti sunt Americi? ((x.)—Genus est populorum 
Qui primi in cunctis artibus esse volunt, 
Nec sunt;— (T1.)—Immoé sunt; testis siet ille phaselus 
Quem nuper vestras cxsuperasse rates 
Cui non nota satis? (Py.)—Testis siet Hubbs’-ius iste, 
Callidaque Angliacis are inimica seris, 
Quanquam Brama diu iuctatus sit;— (Do )\—Briareusque 
Messorum MacCormick-ius iste ; ferat, 
Qui meruit, palmam;— (Tx.)—Sed peditur hora, Fodinas 
Nobiscum Americas ecquis adire velit ? 
Phadria, tete mihi nunquam disjunxeris. 
Ut preesens potius sim tibi mente, precor. 
Ta.—To renuis? jubeo inde Thrasonem. (THra.)—Ah! me mare 
terret ; 
Ipsaque tu terres, horrida imago maris. 


(Pu =.)—Absens 


Tu. (to Gnaruo.)—Ta saltem absque metu es. (GN.)—Mea confiden- 
tia cedit, 
O mulier plusquam mascula victa tue ! 
[ Thais looks round at each of her former friends, Phedria, 
Gnatho, and Thraso; and at last makes another appeal 
to the latter ] 
Tu.—Qui modo Pyrrhus eras, vestra cum Thaide eodem in 
Navigio, fluctus fw maris usque times ? 
At te jamdudum novi; jactantior olim, 
Te teste, ad bellum, ad cuncta paratus eras. 
Tur.—Cuncta, mari excepto; (TH.)—nolenti sive volenti 
Sunt subeunda tibi mille pericla maris. 
Foemina ego hoc jubeo; fies, ignave, mib:que 
Ludibrium, et ventis, Americisque viris. 
Vis adhibenda ergo est. (THra.)—Pugnis nos ista lacesset ;— 
| (Tats, to Pyruras and Dorias, who each attempt to carry off their 
gentleman. ] 
| Tux.—Quin rapitis ? (Tura.)--Fer opem; Sanga, Syrisce, Donax ! 
| [Enter Sanca, Xc., as policemen. ] 
| Sa.—Quidnam hoc est turbe ? tuiterum, audacissima, pacem 
Turbas urbanam? at /ex adhibenda tibi est. 
Te amoveas igitur—‘‘ Bloomer” tu, ‘* Dexter” an audis, 
Nil opus hic, inquara, est deateritate tua. 
| Tu.—Sic agitis? Veré muliebria corda? Valete! 
{Exeunt Txars and the other Bloomers in custody. ] 
|Gn.—Evasit. (THR.)—Pugilem hanc certa abiisse fides ? 
Jam redeunt animi—tamen istam perdité amabam, 
Fide Gnatho. (Gn.)—Sané—haud tum tunicata fuit. 
[PHzpria advancing ] 
| Px. —Jamque peregrina cessent cum Thaide nuge ; 
Adjuvet et pueros vester, ut ante, favor! 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
r 
| 


Quidlibet extern discant audere puelle, 
Id minimé nostram provocet invidiam. 
Anglica, que fas sit, sectetur feemina normam, 
Contenta in tuto vivere, amansque domi; 
Et virgo, castw insistens vestigia matris, 
Non tam spectari, quam latuisse, velit: 
His instructa modis prudentem foemina flectit 
Imperiis fingens mollibus Angla virum ; 


sque sacre gesto more pudicitue. 
——___-»>__—- 


°TIS NOT FINE FEATHERS MAKE FINE BIRDS. 


OFFICE, NO. 3, BARCLAY-STREBT, 


mankind, ig spoken language ; and to this all other meaas of discrimi- 
nation are subordinate. He throws over his subject that air of system- 
atic and minute classification, which makes his larger work on the En- 
glish language the terror and perplexity of the candidate for exami- 
nation at Somerset House. The pages of the Introduction teem with 
dissected words—with ‘ radicals” and ‘‘ ‘xfcetionals;” while a second 
part, happily for cursory readers not extending beyond eight ‘ 
displays a formidable array of general and special apothegms, vith a 
string of verbul definitions. The body of the work, as was perhaps to 
be expected from so erudite an author, is made to assume a somewhat 
repulsive air, by the frequent use of such words as dolichocephaliec and 
brachycephalic, in lieu ot the simple Englich terms “ long-headed” and 
‘* short- headed ;” for which we confess a preference. Fortunately for 
Dr. Latham, the quotations from a long list of books of history and 
trauel, rendered necessary by the very nature of his subject, serve to 
break the mouotony of the philological discussions, and impart to hig 
icy thatinterest which is inseparable from the use of suca mate- 
riais, ’ 
In Man, and his Migrations, Dr. Latham presents us with a treatise 
of more moderate dimensions, and more attractive character. The 
style, though abrupt and spasmodic, is more popular; though we ean 
scarcely suppose the subject, so treated, to have been very interesti 
to the Liverpool audience, to whom, in a somewhat modified form, it 
was originally addressed. In common with other works from the same 
pen, it betrays a want of method, and an assumption of an amount; of 
knowledge in the reader which, if he possessed, he would not stand-in 
need of elementary treatises. This fault is common to the majority of 
class-books written by Cambridge men. They are always more like 
notes, destined to be expanded into lectures, and requiring, at every 
turn, the comments or explanations of the tutor, than elementary trea- 
tises adapted to the self-instruction of ignorant persons. They seem to 
have been written with the express intention of rendering the tutor 
necessary, when they ought to be designed to supersede him. If this 
little work of Dr, Latham had not professed to be the substance of lec- 
tures delivered at a Mechanics’ Institute, we should have looked upon 
it as a rapid sketch of his own latest views on the subject of human 
migrations, addressed to men already well versed in the science of 
ag yt f Dr. Pick hich 

e work of Dr. Pickering, which, previous to its appearance in an 
English ® had already attracted great attention is America, pos- 
sesses all the interest of a book of travels, with the added attraction of 
its ethnological researches. Of the coloured prints with which it iy 
enriched, we cannot speak too highly. The portraits of the gel 
representatives of the eleven races which Dr. Pickering reco; in 








BY J. E. CARPENTER. 


A Peacock came, with his plumage gay, 

Strutting in regal pride one day, 

Where a small bird hung in a gilded cage, 

Whose s°ng might a seraph’s ear engage; 

The bird sang on while the peacock stood, 

Vaunting his plumes to the neighbourhood ; 

And the radiant sun seem’d not more bright 

Than the bird that basked in his golden light; 
But the small bird sung in his own sweet words, 
“’ Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 


| 
} 
— sibi morem, a tenero sciat ungue, gerendum, 
! 
| 


The peacock strutted,—a bird so fair 

Never before had ventnred there, 

While the small bird hung at a cottage door,— 

And what could a peacock wish for more? 

Alas! the bird of the rainbow wing, 

{ He wasn’t contented, he tried to sing! 

And they who gazed on his beauty bright, 

Scared by his screaming, soon took flight; 
While the small bird sung in his own sweet words, 
**’ Tis not fine feathers muke fine birds!” 





Tren prithee take warning, maidens fair, 

And still of the peacock’s fate beware ; 

Beauty and wealth won’t win your way, 

Though they're attired in plumage gay; 

Something to charm you all must know, 

Apart from fine feathers and outward show ;— 

A talent, a grace, a gift of mind, : 

Or else poor beauty is left behind! 
While the small birds sing in their own true words, 
*** Tis not fine feathers make fine birds!” 





THE RACES OF MANKIND. 


We can imagine the study of the races of mankind to be possessed of 
very peculiar attractions, though we ourselves are constrained to con- 
fess that we have hitherto been worshippers at other, and far different, 
shrines. When, however, we came to peruse the works which are now 
lying upon our table,* we found that the studies in which we had been 
chiefly engaged bordered sufficiently closely on ethnology to justify an 
attempt, if not at profound criticism of their merits, at least at some 
appreciation of their contents. Accordingly, we soon found ourselves 
taking a lively interest in Dr. Latham’s analytical pages; from which, 
to Dr. Pickering’s beautifully illustrated narrative, was as a change 
from a morning of sedentary application to an afternoon of sight seeing, 
to be succeeded by an evening of somewhat dissipated amusemont with 
Dr. Knox. 

It would be difficult to conceive three productions treating of one 
subject, and published in one and the same year, more distinct in their 
character, than the three principal works now before us. Every page 
of Dr. Latham’s Naiwal History is marked by the impress of the ac- 
complished scholar and linguist, the profound critic, and the subtle 
analyst. His favourite point of view from which tosurvey the races of 
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the course of his voyage, are evidently extremely faithful, a 
very vivid and exact ideas of the alae and ns perecnagen whom he 
encountered, and of the very eccentric head-dresses with which it hag 
pleased nature and untutored perruguiers toadornthem. Dr, Hall’s 
a ty pow A yoo | adds to “ value of the work. r 

r. Knox’s Fragmen/, too, has its pictorial illustrations ich 1 
by no means the least amusing part & the work, whether a 
their variety of subject, or the amount of duty which they are made to 
perform. There are all sorts of structures for human habitation and 
use, ascending by easy steps from the Mongolian tent, through the 
Chinese pagoda and Saxon house, up to the Egyptian pyramid and the 
Grecian Parthenon ; skulls of Caffres, Australians, and Negroes; por- 
traits of Irish and Welsh Celts; of Jews, Esquimaux, Bosjesmans 
Greeks, and Russians; of Mongolian, Eequimaux, and Persian ladies: 
of a fierce-looking Cherokee chief, and an impertinent chimpanzee; 
busts and statues of the Sphinx and young Meémnon, of the A llo 
Belyjdere and the Venus; with an antediluvian fin from the British 
Museum, and a Chinese lady’s foot from King’s College. These are 
some of the illustrations scattered with lavish profusion through the 
pages of Dr. Knox’s work. But why the aforesaid Cheroke chief 
should be made to do duty five times, the young Memnon four times 
and the Saxon house and fossil fin three times each—the rewainder, 
with few exceptions, making their appearance twice ; and why the text 
should generally be so silent as to the reason which led the author to 
place these illustrations on one page rather than another, is one of 
those mysteries which we do not profess to unravel. 

In cther respects, Dr. Knox’s Fragment (for such he terms it) is an 
ambitious volume. It deals with the races of mankind as a matter 
having important politival bearings. The object of the author is to 
show that * in human history, race is every thing ;” that literature, 
science, art—in a word, civilization—depend on it. In developing these 
views, Dr. Knox writes as @ man who has a standing quarrel with all 
the world. The very first sentence of his preface announces that bis 
views are “wholly at variance with long-received doctrines, stereo- 
typed prejudices, national delusions, and a physiology and a cosmogony 
based on a fantastic myth, as old, at least, as the Hebrew record ;” that 
they overturn ‘the theories of statesmen, of theologians, of philanthro- 
pists of all shades—from the dreamy essayist, whose remedy for 
ill that flesh is heir to, is summed up in ‘the coming man,’ to the 
‘ whitened sepulchres of England,’ the hard-handed, spatula-fingered 
Saxon utilitarian, whose best ples for religion, and sound morals, and 
philanthropy is, ‘‘ the profitableness thereof.”’ All these are “ impos- 
tors,’ from whom Dr. Knox anticipates, what we think him very likely 
to receive, an uncompromising opposition. Scornful defiance has a 
strong tendency to make men angry. It is, therefore, highly probable 
that the inordinate self-esteem of the Saxon, and the over-weening 
vanity of the Celt, will be a little shocked at finding the Slavonian 
and Gothic races preferred before them, and pronounced first and 
greatest in philosophy. Both Saxons and Celts, however, may comfort 
themselves in the subordinate position which Dr. Knox assigns to 
them, by reflecting on the very. little importance to be attached to the 
opinions of aman who cannot take pen in hand without straightway 
getting into a passion, and placing himself, towards all who have the 
audacity to entertain opinions different from his own, in an attitude 
most unfavourable to the perception and discovery of truth. If this 
reflection should fail to reassure them, we recommend them to consider 
whether, after all, this philosophy in which the Slaves and Goths 
excel, may not be of that somewhat mystical order so happily repudia- 
ted in this country, which substitutes for the facts of science, strained 
and far-fetched analogies, amd for the truths of religion, a strange 
“ones of myths and — ‘ ; 

re willingly resign the Somewhat questionable, and ver i 
honour of excelling in such philosophy as this to any po Bo ype 
which ig rash enough to claim it; while we console ourselves by cal- 
ling to mind the multitude of great men, in every art and science, 
born and bred in every part of the three kingdoms, whom Dr. Knox 
would find it very difficult to convict of being either Slavonians or 
Goths. The fuct is, that we suspect, not Dr. Knox only, but men far 
more calm aud dispassionate than he would seem to be, of great exag- 
geration upon this subject of race. We find it sometimes alleged that 
we owe all we have in science and art to the Norse followers of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who conferred upon the dull Anglo-Saxom the 
same inestimable benefit which the Romans bestewed upon the barbaroug 
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2 . 
aborigines of these islands; and who, not content with conquering and 
civilizing them, continue to this day in | pee of a virtual monoply of 
all excellence inscience, literature, and ert—the per ‘spatula-fingered 
Saxon being still what he always was, adull, plodding, brave, good crea- 
tureenough, but, withal, incapable! It is very difficult to meet such as- 
gertions as these by arguments. We have no means of tracing the pedi- 

of most of our great men; we can only, therefore, shake our 
Gots incredulously, and suspend our judgment for the present, tim- 
idly suggesting that King Alfred, one of the despised race, was both a 
eat warrior and a great philosopher; and that, at one time or other 
of the world’s history, almost every one of the leading races of mankind 
has produced great men in many different walks of science, literature, 
and art. We shall have occasion, by and bye, to resume the considera- 
tion of these large questions <f race: in the meantime, we will endeav- 
our to present the resder with an intelligible view of the subject, 
to the elucidation of which Drs. Lathum, Knox, Pickering, and 
Carpenter devote themselves. . ; ; ; 
The amount of profound research, minute comparison, and ingenious 
argument which has been brought to bear on the very first principle of 
the science of ethnology—or of the science of anthropology, which is 
commonly mixed up with it—to wit, that men are not monkeys, nor 
monkeys mea, is extremely curious, and somewhat edifying. Science, 
we suppose, must have its moments of solemn trifling, and must con- 
descend to meet the shallow and fantastic conceits of sciolists and 
sceptics by eng arguments. Otherwise, we confess that it does seem 





to us some worse than a work of supererogation to devote page 
after page, and pictorial illustrations by the dozen, to comparisons of 
the human hand and foot, head and face, back-bone and haunch-bones, 
upper extremities and lower extremities, with the corresponding parts 
in the tribe of monkeys. The lines of separation between the worst 
ot humanity and the very best extant samples of the chim- 
panzee, seem to us to be so well marked, that our innate and sponta- 
neous faith in their intrinsic difference would not be shaken, even if 
the report of the discovery of an African tribe of men with tails were 
to be confirmed ; and for every human being thus adorned, the prepri- 
etors of the Zoological Gardens could exhibit a chimpanzee divested 
of this now universal appendage of the monkey tribe. Ttravellers may 
ve us, one by one, of all our cherished marks of distinction; but 
(we thank Dr. Carpenter for reminding us of the fact) they can 
scarcely rob us of this, that ‘man is the only species of mammal which 
can stand on oneleg.’’ Wetake it, then, to be an axiom of the science of 
ethnology, that the genus Homo constitutes o distinct order of animals, 
known to the learned in such matters as the order of Bimana, or the 
two-handed, of which man is the sole representative; the tribe of 
monkeys, the orang and chimpanzee included, belonging to the more 
eanuaaive order of Quadrumana, or the four-handed. We must, how- 
ever, protest against the scientific complaisance which would suffer so 
imperfect an instrument of prehension as that possessed by the tribe 
of monkeys, to pass by the same name as that wonderful organ, the 
human hand—the means, in olden time, of converting Galen from 
scepticism to the belief in the being of a God, and the subject, in these 
latter days, of one of the best of the Bridgewater treatises. We agree 
fully with Sir Charles Bell, that ‘we ought to define the hand as 
belonging exclusively to man ;” and we, therefore, beseech the reader 
to translate the words dimana and quadrumana with a difference. 

The ethnologist, having satisfied himself that men are not monkeys, 
nor monkeys men, proceeds, with all becoming gravity, to propound 
the second great question of his science—Do all human beings belong 
to the same species? Now, we are not of the number of those who 
feel a jealousy of scientific inquiries, when they happen to be directed 
to questions which have been already authoritatively answered in the 

es of revelation, especially when, as in the case before us, the in- 
quiry is one which would have naturally suggested itself as a necessary 
inquiry, if a revelation had noi existed. To omit it, would be to leave 
@ chasm in the otherwise compact ard consistent series of demonstra- 
tions which constitute the science of ethnology, at the same time that it 
would betray a lurking doubt of the truth of revelation ; a misgiving 
lest science should fail to confirm what faith had already accepted as 
admitting of no dispute. It must be conceded that the question of 
unity of species, with the closely-allied question. Whether all the 
races of mankind have or have not descended from one pair of human 
beings (for it is necessary to explain that, in the opinion of Professor 
Agassiz,a ‘‘ unity of mankind” may co-exist with a plurality of first 
rents ; or, to use more scientific language, a diversity of‘protoplasts”) 
one which no man of weak and wavering faith in Scripture would 
willingly propound. For if the scientific inquiry should issue in the 
certainty, or strong probability, that the human race had several pairs 
of progenitors, and not one Adam and one Eve, the scientific result 
would admit of no explanation consistent with the truth of the Scrip- 
ture narrative. There would not be the same ready and feasible 
escape from the dilemma which presents itself to the geologist, for 
whom the apparent discrepancy of science and “evelation admits of 
being reconciled, by supposing the same large me ning attached tc the 
Ww re “day,” which in other parts of Scripture is assigned to the 
word “week.” The Scriptural history of the creation of our first 
parents is too minute and circumstantial, and the words ‘‘ God hath 
made of one blood all nations of men, for to dwell on the face of the 
earth,” too unambiguous to be explained away by any subtle process 
of reasoning, or reconciled with an opposite scientific conclusion hy the 
most ingenious of verbal criticisms. Such being the case, it is fortunate 
that the conclusions at which the ethnologist arrives are in harmony 
with the words of Scripture. 

Of the authors whose works are now before us, Dr. Carpenter is the 
one who has most thoroughly examined this question of the ‘* Unity of 
of the Species.” His argument consists of two parts. He first appeals 
to experience in favor of the possibility +f very great modifications of 
form and character being brought about in animals of the same spe- 
cies, by the influence of external conditions; and then proceeds to 
show that the existing differences between the several races of mankind 
are not greater in degree, or different in kind, or such as do not admit 
of explanation by referring them to the operation of the like causes. 
After cautioning us against the mistakes which have been made in con- 
sequence of comparing specimens of the same animal at different ages, 
and at different stages of development, Dr. Carpenter proceeds to es- 
tablish his first proposition, by collecting together a number of illus- 
trations of the changes brought about in the form, colour, texture of the 
hair, and habits of those animals which come most frequently under 
the observation and control of man. Some of these changes are dis- 

tinctly traceable to the operation of external causes; others own a 
more obscure origin, and, for want of a better term, are called *‘ spon- 
taneous.” Of this class are the congenital differences in form, colour, 
temper and character, which exist among individuals sprung from the 
same ts, and belonging even to the same brood. These congeni- 
tal nces are of most frequent occurrence, and are carried to the 
— extent, in those animals which are submitted to the powerful 
fluence of domestication, and which, in common with man, possess 
the property of adapting themselves to the greatest possible variety of 
external circumstances. Horses, cows, sheep, pigs, and dogs, all ex- 
hibit this power of adaptation, in a very marked manner. The horse, 
under the powerful influence of soil and climate, domestication, and se- 
lection, assumes forms the most opposed to each other, from the bulky 
draft horse, down to the diminutive Shetland pony. Oxen vary scarce- 
ly less in size and appearance, and are further distinguished by the 
absence or presence of horns, and by the variety of form which those 
parts assume. The breeds of sheep differ widely from each other in 
the colour and texture of the fleece, the form of the tail, and the size 
and shape of the horns. Pigs, too, present striking differences in snout, 
hoof, and hide. And, lastly, as a climax to the whole history of animal 
variations, the dog runs about our streets and houses in more disguises 
of size, shape, and colour, and a greater variety of acquired habits and 
instincts than we have time toennumerate. And yet naturalists make 
no difficulty in tracing all the breeds of horses to the parentage of the 
of dee — of a Asia ; of pigs, to the stock of the wild boar ; 

8, e wolf; of cows an ir of t i 

animals. d sheep, to one pa he respective 

Taking into account all the facts which have been so industriously 
collected by Dr. Carpenter, in illustration of the bodily, and, if the 
term may be allowed, mental variations which these animals undergo 
when transferred from a state of nature to the control of man, or, in- 
versely, when released from domestication, and restored to that wild 

condition which we term nature, it is impossible to resist the conclu- 
gion that all the varieties which we observe in different races of human 
beings, admit of ready explanation by the continued operations of like 
causes. If we enter, as we propose to do, further into the question, it 
is not that we are in any degree dissatisfied with this answer from 


ithout some preparatory considerations, drawn from a survey of 
the animal kingdom, it might be difficult to realize, amid such variety 
of form, stature, hair, and skin, the idea of a unity of species, combin- 
-ing all the individuals of the human race into one great family, de- 


scended from one common parentage. But for such facts as we have 
briefly alluded to, we should scarcely have been prepared to return & 
confident answer in the affirmative to the question set forth in the fol- 
lowing passage, quoted by Dr. Carpenter, with additions of his own, 
from the pen of Dr. Symonds, of Bristol ; and which we willingly re- 
produce, on account of the eloquent and picturesque way in which the 
difficulty is stated :— 

Are the fair Circassian and the jet black African, the olive Malay 
and the red American, the dusky New Zealaader and the florid Saxon, 
all of one original stock? Did the Patagonians, whose average height 
is nearly six feet, spring from the same parents with the pigmy Bosjes- 
mans, whose usual height is under five, and that of the females rarely 
exceeeding four? Are the fat, blubber-fed, flat-visaged Esquimaux 
even most distantly related to the lean, date-eating, hatchet-faced 
Arab? Does the Bosjesman, who lives in holes and caves, and devours 
ant’s eggs, locusts, and snakes, belong to the same species as the men 
who luxuriated in the hanging-gardens of Babylon, or walked the 
olive-grove of Academe, or sat enthroned in the imperial homes of the 
Cwesars, or reposed in the marble palaces of the Adriatic, or held sump- 
tuous festivals in the gay salons of Versailles? Can the grovelling 
Wawa, prostrate before-his fetish, claim a community of origin with 
those whose religious sentiments inspired them to pile the prodigious 
temples of Thebes and Memphis, to carve the friezes of the Parthenon, 
or to raise the heaven-pointed arches of Cologne? That ignorant Ibo, 
muttering hie all but inarticulate prayer, is he of the same ultimate 
ancestry as those who sang deathless strains in hcaor of Olympian 
Jove, or of Pallas Athené ; or of those who, in a purer worship, are 
chanting their glorious hyms or solemn litanies in the churches of 
Christendom ? That Alfouro woman, with her flattened face, trans- 
verse nostrils, thick lips, wide mouth, projecting teeth, eyes half clos- 
ed by the loose swollen upper eyelids, ears circular, pendulous, and 
flapping, the hue of her skin of a smoky black, and, by way of ornament, 
the septum of the nose pierced with a round stick some inches long— 
is she of the same original parentage as those whose transcendant and 
perilous beauty brought unnumbered woes on the people of ancient 
story; convulsed kingdoms, entranced poets, and made scholars and 
sages forget their wisdom? Did they all spring from one common mo- 
ther? Were Helen of Greece, and Cleopatra of Egypt, and Joanna of 
Arragoa, and Rosamond of England, and Mary of Scotland, and the 
Eloisas, and Lauras, and Ianthes—were all these, and our poor Alfouro 
daughters of her who was “fairest of all her daughters, Eve?” The 
Quaiqua or Saboo, whose language is described as consisting of certain 
snapping, hissing, grunting sounds, all more or less nasal—is he, too, 
of the same descent as those whose eloquent voices ‘‘ fulmined over 
Greece,” or shook the forum of Rome, or as that saint and father of the 
church, surnamed the ‘‘ golden-mouthed,”’ or as those whose accents 
have thrilled all hearts with indignation, or melted them with pity and 
ruth in the time-honoured halls of Westminster ? 

To this question Dr. Carpenter, after exhausting every argument 
which could be fairly brought to bear upon it,—the conformation of the 
skull, of the haunch-bones, and the other parts of the skeleton; the co- 
lor of the skin ; the colour, texture and mode of growth of the hair; the 
average duration of life; the age at which the body attains its full de- 
velopment ; and several other particulars more interesting to the phy- 
siologist than to the general reader—not omitting a psychological com- 
parison of the several races of mankind—gives an answer in the affirm- 
ative, though he expresses himself with becoming philosophical caution, 
to the effect, ** that all the human races may have had a common origin.” 
Dr. J. C. Hall in his prefatory treatise to Dr. Pickering’s work, an- 
swers the question more confidently, and sums up his arguments with 
the conclusion, ‘‘ that the black man, red man, and the white man, are 
links in one great chain of relationship, and alike children which have 
descended from one common parent.” Dr. Latham, in his larger work, 
treats the original unity of the species as a postulate; while in his 
smaller work, after speaking of the evidence in favor of the human 
family having originated in one spot as ‘* by no means absolute and 
conclusive ;” and that in favor of any particular spot as still less satis- 
factory—he goes on to express his belief ‘‘ that it was somewhere in 
intratropical Asia, and that it was the single locality of a single pair.” 
Dr. Knox, on the contrary, without seriously discussing the question, 
loses no favourable opportunity of showing the little esteem in which 
he holds those who entertain so orthodox an opinion, and deals out his 
sarcasms with equal liberality on doctors who magnify the transform- 
ing power of climate, and on theologians who evince a predilection for 
anything approaching a literal interpretation of ancient Scripture. 
But, if we are not mistaken, Dr. Knox’s leaning is also in favour of the 
descent of the whole human family from a single pair; the varieties of 
mankind being —- by an ingenious application of the transcen- 
dental theories of the German anatomists, for which our author betrays 
a very exaggerated and misplaced partiality.— 7’ be Continued. 








EDMUND BURKE. 


By the friendship of Lord Charlemont, Burke became connected with 
William Gerard Hamilton, and accompanied him to Ireland. This 
alliance, after continuing for two or three years, was broken off, the 
pension that Hamilton was said to have procured for his assistant, re- 
signed, and Burke again unsettled. The quarrel with Hamilton was 
in one sense fortunate, for in a few months the adventurer became pri- 
vate secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham. 

The administration of his patron continued one year and twenty days. 
Before it reached the period of its brief existence, Burke’s star was fast 
rising in the ascendant. He was considered a person of so much im- 
portance, that he was indirectly offered a place in the new arrangement. 
fhis, contrary to the disinterested advice of the Marquis of Rocking- 
ham, he declined, and cheerfully took his seat on the opposition 
benches. 

He drew up, on the spur of the moment, a “‘ Short Account of a late 
Short Administration ;” a little piece that does not occupy three octavo 
pages, but is at the same time a brilliant defence of his friends. 

Two or three important years passed away, when he again made his 
> on_uaaa in the literary arena as the champion of the Rockingham 
party. 

The ministry that was formed by the Earl of Chatham proceeded 
most inauspiciously in its career. The guiding hand of the great 
Palinurus being taken away, the vessel of the state was driven at the 
mercy of the waves, now in one direction, now in another, and in every 
direction but that in which its nominal chief intended it to go. The 
storm that, during the short sway of the Marquis of Rockingham, had 
nearly subsided, now burst forth with redoubled fury. The whole 
kingdom was convulsed ; @ sense of insecurity became g-ueral ; men 
looked in each other's faces, and trembled at the thoughts they read 
there. Libels, such as were unexampled even in the most troubled 
— times, were printed and daily poured forth from the press.— 

or were these the most threatening symptoms, informing all men that 
evil times were approaching: on the American continent the clouds 
grew blacker and blacker, and Burke’s eye became more earnest and 
anxious as it scanned tke political horizon. 

The opposition was tog o0 of two parties, the Rockinghams and 
the Grenvilles; but they had very little incommon: they seem indeed 
for some time to have hated each other much more than they hated the 
ministry that they both assailed. A torrent of publications of all sizes, 

uartos, octavos, pamphlets, and squibs, was diligently poured by the 

reavilles on the heads of the Rockinghams. Fora long while the 
patriotic whigs forbore to reply to all these assaults, but at length a 
pamphlet called, The Present State of the Nation, written, if not by 
Grenville himself, certainly under his immediate direction, made its 
appearacce, and the long-tried patience of their opponents gave way. 
To this production Burke replied by his great political treatise, the 
Observations on a late publication entitled “* The Present State of the 
Nation.” The reply was every way conclusive, powerful, and trium- 
phant. Some critics have regretted that this pamphlet, and many 
others of Burke’s compositions, should be so much devoted to the topics 
of the day, and that therefore they become less interesting as these 
temporary events fade away in the darkness of the past. We cannot 
think that Burke's choice of subjects is to be regretted. If the use of 
studying the political writings of past times, is to instruct us amid the 
perplexing difficulties of the present, no works equal these in the at- 
tainment of this great end. To the mere lover of fine writing, the Ob- 
servations may be less attractive than any of his other political pam- 

hlets ; but to the philosopher, economist, and historian, few even of 

urke’s works more deserve an attentive study. It abounds in statis. 
tics, but the statistics have one merit often wanting in the statistical 
works of other times; for instead of confusing, they really illustrate 
the subject. 

George Grenville had many admirers. Bred a lawyer, and connect- 
ed with families of great political influence, he was of course intro- 
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duced early into the House of Commons. After he had once set his feet 
in St. Stephen’s Chanel, he appears to have believed that there were no 











manners, customs, or ways of thinking in the world, except what were 


dreamed of in the philosophy of the clerks. The Journals were his 
Bible, the ministerial benches the seat of all human happiness, and 
revenues and statistics, the be-all and the end-all of existence ; for 
them he lived, in them he died ; he was the embodiment of official regu- 
lations, the personification of red tape. 

It is amusing, if also melancholy, to see the profound ideas that this 
great statesman had about the government of mankind. Burke himself 
says that a man is rendered somewhat a worse reasoner for having been 
& minister ; and undoubtediy this assertion is very well borne out by 
the reasonings of Mr. George Grenville. While the Tower guns were 
announcing victory after victory, Grenville was weeping for the down- 
fall of England. While the French finances were ruined, the govern- 
ment without credit, and the people starving, Grenville shuddered at 
the flourishing condition of the rival couutry. While every sea was 
covered with our ships, and our language heard on every shore, (iren- 
ville was in dismay at the decline of British shipping, and the want of 
British enterprise. While great manufacturing cities were starting 
up on barren heaths, and all parte of England and Scotland were re- 
sounding with the busy hum of industry, Grenvilie was sighing for the 
loss of our manufactures, and the increase of imports over exports.— 
While little bands of our countrymen were extending the dominion of 
England in the countries watered oy the Ganges, while our American 
colonists in little more than half a-century were doubling the commerce 
of Great Britain, and on every side the genius of the great Saxon race 
seemed waging war even with Nature herself, Grenville was rending 
his clothes, and‘putting ashes upon his head, that he might bear his 
part in the humiliation of kis country. Our conquests, he said, were 
fallacious ; our exports were principally consumed by our own fleets and 
armies; our seamen were wasting their energies in privateers and men- 
of-war ; our carrying trade was entirely engrossed by the neutral 
nations; the number of our ships was diminishing ; our revenues were 
decreasing ; our husbandry was standing still for want of hands; on 
all sides it became quite evident that our glory was departing. Such 
were Grenville’s ideas on the Sicte of the \Vation, and of such nonsense 
was the work composed that Burke ridiculed. And yet Grenville was 
by no means considered an ordinary man, though nothing can appear 
more childish than his notions on all the affairs of his time. To him, 
in this work, Burke applied the happy quotation : 


Tritonida conspicit arcem 
Ingeniis, opibusque, et festa pace virentem ; 
Vixque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit 


It would have been well for England, however, had he never done 
anything but stand on her citadel, and weep over her peace and pros- 
perity; but alas! this man, by his own madness and folly in his day of 
power, did indeed leave as an inheritance to his successors many causes 
for bitter tears. The defeat of our armies, the loss of our maritime 
pre-eminence, the increase of our debt, the dismemberment of the em- 
pire, and a legacy of hatred from generation to generation, were what 
England owed to the weeping patriotism of Grenville. His economy 
was ‘‘ penny wise, but pound foolish ;’ the evils that he did lived 
after him, and his whole parliamentary life showed how little wisdom 
is necessary to make a legislator. 

The Observations, however, is something more than a masterly refu- 
tation of fashionable suphisms. It shows how deeply, even from the 
commencement of his political existence, Burke was conversant with 
all subjects relating to political economy. He was not only far be- 
yond his own age, but in some things far beyond ages which have 
prided themselves on their enlightened commercial opinions. Tis no- 
tions are universal ; they are truly liberal, for they embrace the in- 
terests, not of one class, but of all classes; showing most distinctly 
how the interests of the manufacturer and the interests of the agricul- 
turist are identical, and that the prosperity of the one must conduce 
to the prosperity of the other. We have intentionally forborne to 
make quotations from his works, but there is one passage concerning 
trade in a letter addressed a few years afterwards to the merchants at 
Bristol, that we think it our duty to copy, as illustrating the views 
he entertained. The merchants of Bristol of course did not agree with 
him, and it was one of the causes of his defeat for the election of that 
great trading city. 

Iam sure, Sir, that the commercial experience of the merchants of Bristol will 
soon disabuse them of the prejudice, that they can trade no longer, if countries 
more lightly taxed are permitted to deal in the same commodities at the same 
markets. You know that, in fact, you trade very largely where you are met by 
the goods of allnations. You even pay high duties on the import of your goods, 
and afterwards undersell nations less taxed, at their own markets, and where 
goods of the same kind are not charged at all. Ifit were otherwise, you could 
trade very little, You know that the price of all sorts of manufacture is not agreat 
deal enhanced ‘(except to the domestic consumer) by ay taxes paid in this 
country. This I might very easily prove. 

This range of mental vision is, perhaps, the greatest of all Burke's 
characteristics. In one sense, his political life might be called a failure 
for during a service of thirty years, only afew months were spent in 
office. He was so much above the greatest statesmen of his generation, 
that while always admitting his industry and eloquence, it was long, 
indeed, before they had any idea of his great political wisdom. He did 
not inspire great masses with confidence. Ie did not keep together 
for any length of time any great combination. His iife was to many 
people an enigma; his thoughts were nvt their thoughts, nor bis ideas 
their ideas. He sat in his place at Westminster among men, but not 
of them; it was, as he said himself, a custom among the leading poli- 
ticians to have his word go for nothing. Why was it that Fox and Pitt 
were so much more followed, and so much more trusted? Not, surely, 
because their abilities were superior to his, not because they were 
more eloquent, more learned, more cautious, or even more practical. 
They surpassed him in influence, simply because they were inferior to 
him, because their ideas were more the ideas of ordinary men. For 
there is one great secret in politics. It is possible for a politician to be 
very wise, and yet, at the same time, not wise in his generation. The 
plainest country gentleman, the most prosaic merchant, could under- 
stand all that William Pitt or Charles Fox said on any question ; these 
two celebrated men only put into their own language the ideas of com- 
mon people. But it was not so with Burke. He could noc but be at 
all times a great philosopher, thinking deeply on the nature of man, 
and the condition of society. These were his constant themes, his 
thoughts by day, and his dreams by night. He looked at them from 
all points of view, and while examining one point, never forgot its 
relation to the other. Hence it is that he never would go all lengths 
with any party, and was called, even during the early part of his 
career, 2 man of aristocratic principles ; for these seemed to be a just 
middle ground between the doctrines professed by the gentlemen who 
called themselves king’s friends, and those of the city tradesmen who 
cheered Jack Wilkes. Hence itis that we find him so often accused 
of inconsistency ; men did not know what to make of him; for though, 
during the American war, he strenuously opposed the Stump Act, the 
Massachusett Bill, and all the other violent proceedings of the ministry, 
he contended with equal vehemence for the supremacy of British legis- 
lation over all the British dominions, and contrary to the opinion of 
Chatham, supported the Declaratory Act. Hence it is, that with such 
powerful argument and impassioned eloquence, for the first twenty 
years of his career, he threw himself so manfully against the influence 
of the court: and that after this influence had been curbed, when wild 
democratic notions began to threaten all courts and thrones with de- 
struction, and when revolution, like the giant on the mountains, stood 
up and shook her bloody locks-in the face of the whole world, with 
argument not less powerful, and with eloquence still more impassioned, 
he endeavoured to rouse all Europe to eternal battle against an 
enemy that he believed opposed to the interests and the civilization of 
mankind. , a , 

His contemporaries, the liberal oe of the following age, and 
even a distinguished statesman and orator ofa later time, did not give 
him credit for this comprehensive faculty. They looked only at one 
side of the question, and therefore accused him of inconsistency ; but 
the fact is, that while inconsistent in name, he was always consistent 
in spirit. 

There i3 one circumstance in his political life that has been over- 
looked by his accusers Before the outbreak of the french Revolution, 
Burke confined himself entirely to the politics of this empire, and pro- 
fessed himselfa Whig. Now there is nothing paradoxical in saying 
that the principles of the old Whigs and Tories were national princi- 
ples, that they sprang out of the party disputes of this island, and could 
only be well understood and applied to the politics of Great Britain. 
They are as natural to England as our roast beef and plum- pudding : 
nowhere else could they exist in such perfection. So Burke appears 
always to have considered, and his political writings, until the year 
1790, were all on national affairs. But the French Revolution was not 





a mere national movement ; its distinguished advocates declared and 
boasted that its principles were universal. Burke, therefore, address- 
ing his Reflections and his betters on a Regicide Peace to all Europe, 
was obliged to be more general in his observations than he had been 
while he directed his attention entirely to English politics. 
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On reviewing his first philosophical treatise, we said that it showed 
the same version to the philosophy of the French and English deisticn] 
writers that is seen in the publications of his old age; and we now 
affirm, that in his first great political work, the Observations, the germ 
of even his later political opinions may be seen. This does not look 
like inconsistency; and we know well what we are saying. 

Grenville, little as he was of a popular politician, and with all the 
contempt that his administration showed for popular prejudices, still, 
when out of office, such is the wonderfal effect of sitting on the oppo- 
tion benches, became an advocate for parliamentary reform. The man 
who asserted the omnipotence of general warrants, and would main- 
tain his Stamp Act by fire and sword, when contending for place, pro- 
posed, in his State of the Nation, to increase the number of voters in 
England, and to grant to America the privilege of sending representa- 
tives to the British parliament. Both of these political nostrums, 
Burke in his work condemned. He said that he did not mean to repro- 
bate speculative inquiries on such subjects; but that so far from 
thinking, in the present state of Eogland, that the enlargement of the 
number of representatives would be a benefit, he thought it might have 
directly the contrary effect. And as for America, he declared, what 
was sufficiently evident, that Nature set herself in opposition to Gren- 
ville’s‘schemes. We find him protesting against abstract principles as 
strenuously as he did during the debates on the French Revolution ; 
and this is the great key to Burke’s political system. He said at all 
times that he detested abstract reasonings in polities, that he hated 
the very sound of them, for that reason was far from being the god of 
the earth, that it had a very small part in the government of mankind. 
Nor when we look at the state of the public mind during his time, when 
we consider that education was far from being so prevalent as it now 
is, and, consequently, that the great majority of the nation was much 
less enlightened, is it easy to show that even his opinions of parlia- 
mentary representation wereerroneous. A’re we justified in believing 
that, had our Reform Bill been carried a century earlier, it would have 
been a great blessing ? Were the people so much more liberal than 
their representatives? The prisons and chapels gutted and in flames, 
the mob prowling about like wild beasts, and threatening the doors of 
the House of Commons, all London for four days without police, law, 
or government of any kind, may, perhaps, answer this question. And 
yet the Gordon Riots occurred little more than seventy years ago, and 
at the mere whisper of toleration. 

In the Odservations, there is one important paragraph that, if we 
would really take an impartial view ofall Burke's political principles, 
and understand the correspondence of his earlier and later opinions, 
must not be passed over. I[t relates to the condition of France. Gren- 
ville, after drawing his melancholy picture of the state of England, to 
comfort the people further, declared that France was in much better 
circumstances, her revenue in every way superior. Her very bank- 
ruptcy proved her superiority, and on that account her cities would be 
inviting asylums to British manufactures flying from the rnin of their 
country. Burke proved, it was not difficult to prove, that the finances 
of France were in the worst possible condition; that her debt was much 
heavier than that of England; her resources more scanty, and her 
credit, indeed, entirely gone. The taxation was not lightened. The 
charges of the state notdisburdened. The annual income was a million 
and a half short of the provisions for the ordinary peace establishment. 
And the great political philosopher concluded by a declaration, as 
memorable as Chesterfield’s, that the French finances were so distract- 
ed, the charges so far outren the supply, that every one might hourly 
look for some great convulsion, of which the effect on all Europe might 
be very difficult to conjecture. 

What we have ventured to say about Burke's political principles, 
during the first half of his parliamentary life, is still further illustra- 
ted and confirmed by the work that, a year afterwards, proceeded from 
his pen, and by his speechcs on the Act of Uniformity, and on Alder- 
man Sawbridge’s annual motions for shortening the duration of parlia- 
ment. He always spoke contemptuously of this last measure, believing 
that it would produce, not partial good, but universal evil. He feared 
that the gentlemen of England could not afford to have frequent con- 
tests with the Treasury, for it was very easy to see whose purse 
would the sooner hecome empty. 

The Thoughts on the Causes of the Present Discontents is written 
with the greatest simplicity. It is one of the best specimens of his lessam- 
bitious style, and bears unusual marks of finished and elaborate com- 
position. We know that it was not dashed off in haste. and that it was 
submitted to the consi eration of the Marquis of Rockingham and the 
principal men of his party. It may therefore be called the text-book 
of the old Whig principles, and as such it is quite evident that the 
author intended it. 

It points out with peculiar energy all the evils of the system of fa- 
vouritism that the reign of George III. introduced, contrasts the turb- 
ulence of the times with the glories of the period when the Whig gran- 
dees encircied the throne of the reigning monarch’s grandfather, and 
concludes with an elaborate defence of party connexions. None of his 
works exceed it in political wisdom. The king’s friends are gibbeted 
as remorsely as the Grenvilles in the Olservations. It is exactly what 
it professes to be, a series of ‘* thoughts’? on the discontents of the 
time. Burke also discusses the remedies for such distempers, and, 
true to the principles which we have endeavoured to point out as char- 
acteristic of all his works, again expresses his dislike of triennial par- 
liaments, and of many other very popular medicines for the existing 
abuses. His ideas here and everywhere are eminently practical. He 
is never in the clouds, never forming visionary republics, never forget- 
ting the nature of man. Ile therefore disclaims all intention of pleas- 
ing the popular palate, and says he never talked with any one much 
conversant with public affiirs, who considered short parliaments as a 
real improvement of theconstitution. He says the opinion of such peo- 
ple may be interested, bnt that it is a vulgar and puerile malignity to 
imagine that every statesman is of course corrupt, and that the author- 
ity of such a man may be of 2s much weight as the ideas of those who, 
with pure intentions, have less effectual means of judging. 

Mr. Macaulay, in his review of Hallam’s Constitutional History, 
however, declares that Burke and Junius, in ascribing the discontents 
of this period to the system of favouritism, were decidedly in error. 
This error still appeared to the accomplished Edinburgh reviewer excu- 
sable, for they lived too near the events they criticised to form an im- 
partial judgment. We do not mean to say anything about the opinions 
of Junius, for this masterly satirist was in no sense of the word a poli- 
tical philosopher. He stabbed in the dark, he was surrounded with 
mystery, and thus acquired a greater reputation for wisdom than he 
seems to have deserved. No person who has paid the least attention to 
the snirit of Burke's writings could believe that he had anything to do 
with the composition of these celebrated letters. To us they seem to 
be contradic’ed by every part of his character, moral and intellectual. 
This even Mr. Macaulay himself acknowiedges, although Lord Broug- 
ham, ir. his Lives of the Statesmen, says, that nothing but Burke's ex- 
press denial of the authorship of these epistles, could rebut the strong 
internal evidence that they supply. They who cannot see how deci- 
dedly these letters are opposed to all his ideas, and who, doubtless with 
most charitable intentions, an with the most sincere admiration for 
the author, still wish to covsider him as Junius, may see his indignant 
disavowal in the Correspondence. Mr. Prior would fain make Barke 
Junius,and seems quite unconscious of the ill-effects that the fact of 

Burke’s having the least knowledge of Junius would have on the repu- 
tation of the great man whom he reverences and eulogizes. Biograph- 

ers, indeed, seem to have strange ideas on morality. Burke could not 
be proved to be Junius, without being proved to be also one of the 

greatest scoundre!s that ever disgraced humanity. 
at: Macaulay, in the same sentence, manages to praise and blame 
€ author of the Thoughts on the Present Discontents. Thus in the 
*ssay on Hallam, he says that Burke could not form a correct idea of 
m Own times ; and again, in his essay on Chatham, when speaking of 
€ king's friends, he says—** (he character of this faction has been 
— by Burke with even more than his usual force and vivacity, 
hose Who know how strongly, through his whole life, his judgment 
len biassed by his passiorg, may not unnaturally suspect that he has 
z t us rather a caricature than a likeness ; and yet there is sca:cely, in 
the whole portrait, a single touch of which the fidelity is not proved by 
/acts of unquestionable authority.” ’ 
‘ With all due respect to the brilliant essayist and historian, this sen- 
ence appears to us almost a contradiction interms. What! un avowed 
wen politician, writing on the events of his own times, to give such a 
en picture of the enemies of his party, that ‘ there is scarcely in 
a portrait a single touch of which the fidelity is not proved by 
his “+ ag agg authority,” and yet, at the same time, through 
Mr Me © life, his judgment to be strongly “biased by his passions”? 
of th caulay follows Burke 8 Thoughts almost literally, in his account 
€ earlier part of George III.’s reign, and yet he says that his great 


Pome bes judgement was, during his whole life, ** biassed by his pas- 





erly understood until they are looked at in connexion with each other. 
It must be remembered that the ideas which Lord Bute and the king's 
friends entertained about government, were principally derived from 
the writings of Bolingbroke. It was Bolingbroke who first talked about 
the ambition of the Whig nobles, of the manner in which they had de- 
graded the sovereign, and how, by the exercise of the royal authority 
alore all these difficulties might vanish. , 

George III. ae po to reign by carrying out Bolingbroke’s ideas of a 

patriot king, and the Toryism of that time was altogether the Toryism 
of Bolingbroke. If there be one author for whom Burke at all times 
seems to have had the greatest contempt, it was this noble person, 
whose ideas were now brought into practice. As we have seen, one of 
his first publications was an attempt to ridicule Bolingbroke’s philo- 
sophy, and in his old age, he characterized the eloquent peer as & 
flimsy and superficial writer. ‘* Who now reads Bolingbroke? he asks 
—*+ who ever read him through ?” These Thoughts on the Causes of the 
Present Discontents are, therefore, as much philosophical as the Vin- 
dication of Natural Society, written when he had little thought of 
being a great politician, and the leader of the Rockingham party. Yet 
his ideas are the same, and his principles entirely the same. Is it, 
then, surprising, when, in his later years, he found Bolingbroke’s 
works adopted as part of the go3pel of the French revolutionists, that 
he should have condemned thera with as much sincerity and more 
vehemence, as when they were admired by literary men, and carried 
into practice, at the risk of shaking the very foundations of society, 
and at the expense of all the great interests of the empire, by the self- 
called king’s friends of George III. ? Is this time-serving? is this being 
inconsistent ? 
We have dwelt long on these earlier productions, because they are 
less read, and perhaps less understood, than the other works of this 
great man. It is necessary that they should be well considered by all 
who would appreciate the tenour of Burke’s life. As yet he bad pub- 
lished none of his speeches. The two political pamphlets that we have 
reviewed are, of all his works, those which are most devoted to party 
politics ; for this was the era of the Grenvilles, the Bedfords, and the 
king’s friends. Burke was, however, gradually working himself clearer 
and clearer from all obstacles, and acting more and more an indepen- 
dent part. Two subjects of great importance to the civilization of the 
world were gradually drawing his attention tothem. They were sub- 
jects admirably fitted to employ -he great powers of his mind, and make 
him ask himself what was the duty of a wise statesman. 

Since the success of Clive, the East India Company had held a most 
anomalous position. Professing to be mere merchants, they had 
acquired a mighty dominion on a foreign soil, and the fate of millions 
of dusky Asiatics, worshipping strange gods, speaking strange langu- 
ages, and living ina strange social condition, were dependent upon 
their wisdom. The spirit of trade and the spirit of philanthropy were 
at once brought into collision. Many and fearful were the evils that 
at first arose from this advance of European civilization, with all its 
strength and without its humanity, into tropical countries. 

Lord Chatham, before his genius had become eclipsed, meditated the 
introduction of a great reform into these Eastern dominions; and this 
was, perhaps, the question that most perplexed his distracted cabinet. 
For years, the Eastern empire was the principal subject of the debates 
in the House of Commons, until even it was for awhile forgotten 
as another menacing meteor appeared in a different part of the heavens. 

The seeds of great empires, like the germs of all true greatness, in 
both the natural and the moral world, are imperceptibly sown. The 
acorn is blown about for months, the sport of every fitful breeze, before 
it finally takes root in the soil; and season must follow season, and 
fashions ebb and flow for many years before the matured oak spreads 
its branches to the skies, and bids defiance to the wintry blast. 
My riads of little shell-fish die, and for centuries the waters roll above 
them before the coral reef is formed ; but it is formed; and slowly yet 
surely raises its head above the waves, and wrecks the proudest vessel. 
A Shakspeare lies in his cradle, with few eyes looking down upon his 
infant slumbers. He grows up from boyhood to youth, and from 
youth to manhood, without its being known that a mighty man is born 
into the world. He wanders among his native woods and streams, in- 
quiring and thinking, thinking and inquiring, little cared for by the 
great men of the earth. He comes to London, poor, friendless, and with 
much difficulty keeps himself from starving by holding horses, and 
shifting scenes at theatres. He works for the day that is passing over 
him, and finds it long before he can spare thought for the morrow. He 
retires, at length, like a respectability, to his native place, dies as his 
fathers had died before him; and on his death-bed, when his last hour 
is near, the beams of the sun dance on the window-panes as usual, the 
grass grows as usual, the flowers open their buds as usual, the evening 
star that night gazes wistfully down as usual, people eat and drink, 
laugh and chat, make merry and make money, go to bed, put their 
foolish heads in oight-eaps, and dream foolish dreams as usual, and the 
world the next morning rolls onas usual; as though Shakspeare had 
not died, as though Shakspeare had never lived, as though the world 
had nothing to do with Shakspeare. But Shakspeare lived, and Shak- 
speare still lives, and Hamlet, Lear, Othello, and Macbeth still remain, 
and are realities amid a world of nothings. Asitis with the growth 
of an oak, as itis with the growth ofa coral reef, asit is with the 
growth of a Shakespeare. so it is with the growth of a great empire. 

Conclusion in our next. 





THE ART OF CATCHING ELEPHANTS. 


The elephant is associated with our earliest recollections of schocl- 
boyhood. Well do I remember the huge black picture of the unwieldy 
animal in Mavor’s Spelling Book, the letter-press describing the crea- 
ture as “not only the largest, but the strongest of all quadrupeds,” 
which is beyond all question; and furthermore, that ‘in a state of 
nature, it is neither fierce nor mischievous; which is the very reverse 
of fact, as hundreds of sugar and coffee planters, as well as many a 
traveller, could testify. In later years, I enjoyed a peep at the sleepy- 
looking creature, cooped up in a sort of magnified borse-stall, at the 
Zoological Gardens, in the Regent's Park, and well I remember won- 
dering how so much sagacity and thoughtfulness could be attributed 
to so apathetic and cumbrous ar animal. 

The reader of Roman and Grecian history may gatber how Pyrrhus 
for a time mastered the hardy veterans of Rome, by means of these 
then little-known and terrible creatures; and how Alexander found 
hundreds of them opposed to him in the army of the Indian monarch. 
Readers of more recent history may learn how these animals formed a 
portion of the vast armies of most of the Indian Nabobs, with which 
the British forces came in contact. But twelve short months ago, the 
elephant graced the civic triumph of the newly-elected Lord Mayor of 
London, to the unmitigated astonishment and delight of tuousands of 
little boys and elderly females. 

Much, however, asI had heard and read of the elephant, I aever 
properly appreciated this animal, until I had been a dw~ller in Eastern 
climes. During a long residence in Ceylon, I was witness of such per- 
formances by these huge creatures, that my feeling towards them was 
raised from that of mere wonder, to something more akin to respect 
and admiration. 

In the course of my early morning rides about the vicinity of Colombo, 
I frequently reined in my steed to watch the quiet labours of a couple 
of elephants in the service of the Government. These huge animals 
were generally employed in the Commissariat timber- yard, or the Civil 
Engineer’s department, either in removing or stowing logs and planks, 
or in rolling about heavy masses of stone for building purposes. [ 
could nct but admire the precision with which they performed their 
allotted task, unaided, save by their own sagacity. They were one 
morning hard at work, though slowly, piling up a quantity of heavy 
pieces of ebony ; the lower row of the pile had been already laid down, 
with mathematical precision, six logs side by side. These they had 
first rolled in from the adjoining wharf; and, when I rode up, they 
were engag:d in bringing forward the next six for the second row in 
the pile. {t was curious t> cbserve those uncouth animals seize one 
of the heavy logs at each end; and, by means of their trunks, lift it 
up on the legs already placed, and, then arrange it crosswise upon them 
with the most perfect skill. I waited whilst they thus placed the 
third row; feeling a curiosity to know how they would proceed when 
the timber had to be lifted to greater height. Some of the logs weighed 
nearly twenty hundred-weight. There was a short pause before the 
fourth row was touched; but the difliculty was no sooner perceived 
than it was overcome. The sagacious animals selected two straight 
pieces of timber, placed one end of each piece on the ground with the 
other resting on the top of the pile so as to form a sliding way for the 
next legs; and, having seen that they were perfectly steady and in a 
straight line, the four legged labourers rolled up the slope they had 
thus formed, the six pieces of ebony, for the fourth layer on the pile. 
Not the least amusing part of the performance was, the careful survey 





Burke's life was very peculiar, and his writings will never be prop- 





of the pile made by one of the elephants, after placing each log, to 
ascertain if it were laid perfectly square with the rest. 


The sagacity of these creatures in detecting weakness in the jangle- 
bridges thrown across some of the streams in Ceylon, ic not less remark- 
able. I have been assured that when carrying a load, the invariably 
press one of their fore-feet upon the earth-covering of the bridge to 
try its strength; and, that if it feels too weak to carry them across, 
they will refuse to proceed until lightened of their load. Ononesuch 
occasion @ driver insisted in compelling his elephant to cross a bridge 
against the evident wish of the animal; and, as was expected by his 
comrades, the rotten structure gave way, elephant and rider were pre- 
cipitated into the river, and the latter was drowned. 

Having thus been much prepossessed in favour of these docile crea- 
tures, I learnt with considerable interest im the latter part of the year 
1849, that an Elephant Kraal was in preparation, in the Western Pro- 
vince of Ceylon, not many miles from Colombo. 

The word Kraal signifies simply a trap; inasmuch as the wild ele- 
phants are caught by partly driving, and partly enticing them within 
a large enclosed space, ortrap. It is assuredly much safer sport than 
elephant shooting, and generally attracts a large number of spectators. 
I may here mention that in spite of the scholastic authority of Mavor's 
Spelling Book, the wild elephants of Ceylon are far from being ‘ nei- 
ther fierce nor mischievous.” At times they descend upon the low 
country from their mountain fastnesses in such numbers and with such 
ferocity, as to carry with them destruction, and often death. Elephant 
kraals are, therefore, resorted to for the double purpose of rid ng & 
neighbourhood of these dangerous visitors, and supplying the Govern- 
ment with fresh beasts of labour for their timber-yards and buil 
establishments. On these occasions the natives of the district turn out 
ea masse—from the rich Modelier to the poorest cooly—to assist with- 
out remuneration ; all being interested in the success of the affair. 

The whole province was alive with excitement: nothing was talked 
of at mess-table, or at Government House, but the approaching Kraal. 
Half Colombo, it was said, would be there; and, as the weather pro- 
mised to be so fair, I could not resist the temptation to witness the 
trapping of ascore or two of these unruly monsters of the forest. 

Such excursions are always undertaken by parties of three or more, 
for the sake of comfort. I joined four friends for the occasion; two 
gentlemen, and two ladies, mother and daughter. They were well 
acquainted with the Government agent of the locality ; who had promis- 
ed them shelter, and good accommodation for witnessing the Kraal. 
All arrangements having been completed, our servants, gaily turbaned, 
accompanied by a swarm of coolies, bearing provisionsg bedding, and 
other comforts, started off one fine moonlight night ; and, at a little be- 
fore day-break on the following morning, we followed them on the road; 
the ladies in a small pony-chaise, and myself and friend on our n 
Long before nightfall we reached the village adjoining the scene of 
sport. We needed no guide to the locality, for the narrow road was 
crowded with travellers hastening in onedirection. Every description 
of vehicle lined tie way; from the Colonel's light tandem, to the 
native bullock hackery, with its ungreased squeaking wheels. 

The scene at the village was singularly strange and exciting. It 
was close to the banks of the Ca/any,a river of some size and rapidity. 
Along the palm-shaded shore were moored numberless boats; many of 
them large flat country barges, or Padé boats, containing parties of 
visitors from Colombo; who had prudently determined to take up 
their abode in those floating residences for the night. The village huts 
had been thrown open to the English visitors after having been well 
cleaned and whitewashed. Their doors were gaily ornamented with 
strips of red and white cloth, flowers, and the fresh pale-green leaves 
of tle cocox-palm. When the little cottages were lit up for the even- 
ing, they looked extremely pretty. 

It was at once evident that there was not nearly sufficient accommo- 
dation for all the guests. One of our party started in search of his 
friend, the Government Agent, but in vain; he had gone off in quest of 
the elephants, reported to becoming up fast from the neighbouring 
Ko: les, or counties. Consequently we were left to our own resources. 
After some delay, we succeeded in obtaining the use of one small room 
for the ladies; whilst, for ourselves, we sought shelter for the night 
beneath the friendly and capacious roof of one of the Padé boats, 
where we found a hearty welcome from a party of young rollicking 
coftee-planters. 

Day had not appeared next morning when we were afoot ; and, having 
sipped a cup of vile half boiled coffee, we started to explore the wonders 
of the Kraal; followed, of course, by our servants, with sundry tin 
boxes and a hamper. 

The neighbourhood in which the Kraal was formed, consisted of rug- 
ged undulating ground, pretty thickly covered with stout j ~~ 
Heavy, low forest trees stu lded the stony land, interwoven with thorny | 
brambles, cacti, bamboos, and a species of gigantic creeping plant, 
called, appropriately, jungle-rope; for it is strong enough to bind the 
stoutest buffalo that ever roared. A number of narrow paths had been 
cut through the jungle leading to the Kraal from the village. Through 
one of these winding, prickly tracks, we bent our slow way, seeing little 
around us save hugely-branched trees and thickly-matted urderwood. 








Half-an-hour’s walk brought us toa halt. We were at the Kraal. [I 
looked around; but, the only indication of the industry of man in that 
wild spot, were sundry covered platforms, raised amongst the leafy 
branches of trees, some twelve feet from the ground. These places 
contained seats, and were already filling with visitors ; we followed the 
example, and mounting the rude staircase, obtained a good view of 
what was goingon. Before us lay a large cpen space, in extent about 
an acre, irregular in shape and of very uneven surface. A few stout 
trees were standing at intervals within it; beside which were to be 
seen groups of natives carrying long white wands, for all the world 
like so many black stewards of some public dinner or ball. Around 
this plot of ground grew a wall of dense jungle ; and, on looking into 
this, I perceived that it had been made artificially strong by intertwin- 
ing amongst it the supple branches of trees, long bamboos, and jungle- 
rope of enormous thickness. At first sight, this natural wall did not 
appear to be anything more than ordinary jungle; such as might easily 
be forced by any ordinary village buffalo. We were, however, assu 

by the native master of the ceremonies, the head Corale, that this 
jungle wall would resist the fiercest attacks of the strongest Kandian 
elephant. At one end of the enclosure I perceived a narrow opening, 
partly covered with light brambles and branches of trees This was 
the entrance to the Kraal; so arranged as to wear a natural appear- 
ance. Beside this carefully concealed gateway were hidden a number 
of active villagers, ready prepared with huge trunks of trees and 
jungle-rope; with which they were to secure the passage against any 
attempts at return, so soon as the elephants were trapped. 

The novelty of our situation; the wild solitude of jungle around us; 
the picturesque appearance of the many groups of natives within and 
about the Kraal; the stories of elephant shooting and trapping, and 
narrow escapes, with sundry references to portly baskets and boxes of 
provisions ; all helped to make the day pass away rapidly and com- 
fortably enough. Evening, however, brought with it a general debate 
as to what should be done; for there were still no signs of game being 
near: and few of us desired to spend the night ia that open spot, unless 
under a strong inducement. The discussion ended by an adjournment 
to the village and the Padé boat, where we slept soundly. 

The following day was spent pretty much as had been the first.— 
Some of the visitors gave strong signs of impatience; and towards 
evening, & few, of worse temper than the rest, declared the whole 
affair a complete take in, and took their departure for Colombo. Just 
| then, intelligence was received, by means of scouts, that the elephants, 
to the number of forty, wore in full march towards the Kraal. This 
set us all on the tip toe of expectation. Every one betook himself to 
his appointed place. Ladies shrank away from the front seats, and I 
detected one or two of my own sex casting 4Dxlous glances towards the 
stairs. Am equal bustle was visible within the Kraal. The head 
Corale rushed about full of importance; the black stewards, with their 
white wands, grouped themselves ivto parties of three or four, at 
irregular intervals amongst the jungle surrounding the open space, 
and especially about the centre; but what duty was to be performed 
by these gentry, was more than I could divine. It is true (I was told 
by a native chief) that it would devolve on them to drive bick any of 
the elephants, when caught in the Kraal, in the event of their attempt- 
ing to force the surrounding defences. But the idea of the poor crea- 
tures—some of them mere boys——being of any service, with their little 
white sticks, appeared so insane and altogether ridiculous, that I felt I 
was being hoaxed by the Corale. 

The shades of evening descended, and scouts continued to arrive from 
the ** driving party,” with injunctions to hold everything in readiness, 
for the herd were coming on. The few torches that Lad been left to 
dispel the gloom were put out, or removed from sight. The moor had 
not risen. Every tongue was silent, save a few low whispers at in- 
teravls. Eyes were eagerly strained towards the opening through 
which the herd were expected to rush. Every ear was on the stretch 
to catch the most remote sounds in that direction. One might have 








fancied, from the death like stillness of the place, that we were there 
awaiting our own fate, instead of the fate of elephants. --°- ~°* - 
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We did not wait long in this suspense. A distant shouting burst 
suddenly upon our startled ears. It drew rapidly nearer, and soon we 
could distinguish the violent cracking and snapping of branches of 
trees and low jungle. Then we heard the quick tramp of many pon- 
derous and huge feet. There was no doubt but that the animals were 
close upon us; for torches were visible in the direction from which 
they were coming : indeed the distant jungle appeared to be alive with 

ts. Every native stood to his arms, such as they were. I could 
see the white wands glimmering sbout in the black forest at our feet : 
gome score or two of rifle-barrels, long and ugly-looking instru- 
ments, of native make, were protruded from various points. Several 
of the ladies of our party fainted; and I verily believe that some of 
the males wished inwardly that they were of the other sex, to have 
the privilege of fainting and being carried out of reach of danger.— 
But there was small time for attention, even to fainting ladies. Our 
eyes were fixed upon the moving and rapidly approaching lights. They 
appeared to burn less brightly as they came nearer : then some disap- 
ed, and soon the whole were extinguished, and all was plunged in 
arkness. Still, on came the furious monsters: bamboos crashed; the 
thick jungle flew sbout in splinters. A heavy tramping, and tearing, 
and snapping asunder of branches,—and there they were safely within 
the Kraa!. Then arose a shout, as though the clouds and earth were 
about to meet, or to do something out of the common way. I bent 
forward to catch a peep at the enemy. The native body-guard waved 
their white wands. The entrance was barred up in a twinkling, and 
the torches brought forward to enable us to witness the proceedings, 
when a volley of loud uproarious laughter fell upon our ears, blended 
with exclamations of angry disappointment. All eyes were strained 
towards the clump of trees in the centre of the enclosure, where we 
beheld a dozen or two of flaming Chu/es or torches, waved to and fro 
by some score of half frantic villagers: and there, asthe glare of torch- 
light burst through the dense gloom, we beheld, crouching together, 
in place of forty huge elephants, a knot of village buffuloes, panting, 
tessing their heads. A survey of those creatures told us how the 
matter stood. There had been torches fastened to their horns, and 
one or two of them had the remains of Chules hanging to their tails. 
There could not be a shadow of doubt that the affair had been a cruel 
hoax, and we were not long in ascribing the origin of it to the real 
perpetrators—the party of young coffee-planters with whom I had 
a in the Pade boat. 
he laughter of the evening, however, was not yet at anend. The 
light of innumerable Chules, now moving about, discovered to us three 
nervous gentlemen snugly perched high among the branches of a tree 
close by our stand. They had made arush up, inthe first alarm of 
the onset; but, however easy fear had made the ascent, they evidently 
found it a somewhat difficult task to descend. All eyes were at once 
fixed upon the unlucky climbers, whose struggles to reach the lower 
branches were hailed with roars of furious laughter. Elephants, and 
buffaloes, and hoaxes were for the moment forgotten. One of them 
was the District Judge, a somewhat cumbrous personage ; another, 
was a Collector of Customs, and the third, a Commissioner of the Court 
of Requests, a thin wiry fellow with a remarkably red face. There 
they were, kicking, and straining, and struggling, in as pretty a fix 
as any of the Civil Service had ever found themselves ; and it was not 
until some bamboos and ropes had been handed up to them, that they 
were able to reach the stand, and thence wend their way off the scene. 

By the time the Kraal was cleared, the night was far advanced, 
and the moon high in the horizon. Advice then reached us that the 
elephants had made a detour from the line, and had taken it into 
their unruly heads to treat themselves to a gambol across some score 
or two of acres of prairie land: where they were amusing themselves 
with a good round game, despite the coaxing of a decoy consisting of 
two tame elephants. It was clear that nothing would be done on that 

ht, and our merry parties betook themselves back to the village 
ur numbers were evidently on the decline next day. The patience 
of many had been exhausted. Towards evening intelligence was 
brought in, that thirty-five elephants, of all sizes, were in full march 
towards us; and, shortly afterwards, the Government Agent of the 
district, and the native chief of the Kor/e, came in“ from the driving,” 
to see that all was made ready for the proper reception of the jungle 
visitors. Again all was hurry and bustle. Provision-baskets and ner- 
vous ladies were sent to the rear; wine bottles were placed in reserve, 
and sundry parting salutes were made with packets of sandwiches.— 
Once more silence reigned over the Kraal: torches were removed: the 
guards and watches were doubled, and an extra supply of the little 
white wands brought to the front. 














he was about two hours after dark when we heard the first distinct 


outs of the drivers, who were slowly forcing the elephants towards 
the Kraal; the two tame ones leading the way, and pointing out the 
advantages of that particular path to their jungle friends. Those 
sounds seemed to approach us at irregular intervals. Sometimes it 
appeared as though the animals were not to be moved on any account, 
and the shouting died away; again they drew rapidly near; then 
paused; then forward, until we fancied we could distinguish the fall 
of the elephants’ huge feet amongst the thick underwood. At last 
there was no mistake about it; they were close upon us. Our anxiety 
and curiosity became intense. The heasing and trampling amongst the 
jungle was deafening. Giant bamboos and branches of trees appeared 
to be snapped asunder by the on-coming herd, like so many walking- 
sticks—in a way, in short, which made me tremble for the strength 
of the Kraal, and of our own elevated platform. 

But there was little time for reflection of anykind. A shot or two 
‘was fired in the rear of the advancing herd, followed by a trampling of 
the leading elephant. The moon at that moment began to peep over 
the distant range of low hills; and, by its faint light, I could distinguish 
the low jungle Kisding, and giving way on every side, and amongst it 
sundry huge black forms rushing about in savage disorder, like moun- 
tain masses upheaved by some convulsion of nature. The two decoys 
entered the enclosure ata brisk but steady trot, and stationed them- 
selves under the clump of trees, without any notice being taken of 
them ; indeed, one of them nodded knowingly to the Corale near him, 
as much as to say, ‘It’s all right, old fellow!” On came the wild 
elephants at a thundering pace, tearing and bending, and smashing 
everything before them; trumpeting and roaring at full pitch. In 
another moment they were within the boundaries of our fortress. 

Never shall I forget the wild, strange beauty of that uproarious mo- 
ment. The moon was now shining sufficiently on the Kraal to light up 
the more open parts of it; away under the deep shade of one side, could 
be seen a dense, moving mass of ovine creatures ; huge, misshapen, and 
infuriated, trembling with rage and fatigue. Lighted chules were 

leaming thickly, like fire-flies, amidst the neighbouring jungle 
fretted trees and rope barred up the narrow way, forming one monster 
gate; whilst busy groups of villagers, white wands in hand, moved to 
and fro. and watched the furious herd. More lights were brought to 
the front, and a blazing fire was kindled outside the entrance, which, 
whilst it served to light up the whole of the Kraal, deterred the savage 
strangers from attempting anything in that direction. 

It was soon evident that the prisoners were not going to take matters 
very quietly. Two of the stoutest of their number slowly advanced 
and examined the walls, to see where an opening might most easily be 
forced. And now we were not less astonished than delighted at the use 
made of those tiny white wands, which had before served only to raise 
our contempt. herever the two elephant spies approached the jungle- 
walls of their prison, they were met by one or two Villagers, who gen- 
tly waved before them little snow-white switches ; and, lo! as if by 
some spell of potent forest magic, the beasts turned back, skrinking 
from contact with the little wands. Point after point was thus tried, 
but all in vain ; the snowy magic sticks were thick within the jangle, 
and silently beat back the advancing foe. 

While the two scouts were thus engaged on their exploring expedi- 
tion, the tame elephants approached the remainder of the herd, and 
walked slowly round them, shaking their shaggy ears, and waving high 
in the air their curling trunks, as though they would say, «« Move at 
your peril.” One of the captives, a somewhat juvenile and unsophisti- 
cated elephant, ventured to move from the side of its maternal parent, 
to take a survey of our stand, when tame elephant Number One went 
up to the offender, and sent him back with an enormous flea in his ear; 
tame elephant Number Two bestowing at the same moment a smart tap 
on the skull. 

Busier work was at hand. The scouts, evidently disgusted with the 
result of their operations upon the outworks, appeared to be preparing 
for a sortie, and treated with the most reckless levity the admonitory 
taps of the clephant policemen ; which, however, seemed to be far less 
unpleasant to them than atickle on the snout from one of the pigmy 
white wands. It was plain that they intended to carry their object by 
@ ¢oup de trunk! but a score of rifles peered forth. “The ladies shut 
their eyes, and stopped their ears: an elderly gentleman, at my eldow, 
asked, in a tremulous whisper, ‘‘ what the guns were for?”’ The in- 
quiry was replied to by a loud trumpeting from one of the pair of rebels, 

= gorgaming roar, like the hollow sound of a strained railway 


whistle, very much out of repair. We had scarcely time to look at the 
poor brute creating this disturbance, when we heard the sharp crack 
of a dozen rifles around us—so sharp, indeed, that our eyes blinked 
again. Down tumbled one of the monsters, with thick torrents of hot, 
savage blood, pouring from many a wound about his head and neck. 
His companion was not so easily disposed of, though badly wounded. Lift- 
ing his enormous trunk in the air, and bellowing forth a scream of de- 
fiance, he made arush at the jungle-wall. The two elephantine police- 
man, who had been narrowly observing his proceedings, then cut in 
between him and the ramparts, and succeeded in turning him from his 
purpose ; hut only to cause him to renew his fierce attack upon another 
part of the defences. He rushed, at full speed, upon the part where 
our stand was erected,fscreaming and tearing up the earth, and lashing 
his great trunk about him, as @ schoolboy would a piece of whipcord. 
I felt alarmed. It seemed as though our frail tenement must yield at 
the first touch from the mighty on-coming mass of flesh, bone, and mus- 
cle. Ladies shrieked and fainted by the dozen: gentlemen scrambled 
over each other towards the stairs, where a decidedly downward ten- 
dency was exhibited I would have given a trifle, just then, to have 
taken the seat occupied the day before by the Judge or the Collector, 
high amongst the branches. But in much less time than I take to re- 
late it, the furious animal, smarting under many bullet wounds, had 
reached the verge of our stand, heedless of the cracking of rifles, whose 
leaden messengers flew round his head and poured down his shoul- 

ders, harmless as peas. One last crack, and down the monster fell, 
close at our feet. The shot was the work of a mere lad, the little son 
of a Kandian Corale ; who, coolly biding his time, had fired his piece 
close at the creature’s ear. Leaping from his place, the urchin flung 
aside his long tapering‘rifle, and drawing forth his girdle-kuife, severe 
the elephant’s tail from the carcase, as his just trophy. 

These two having been disposed of, and a degree of calm restored, 
the general attention was directed towards the herd, which still re- 
mained in their original position. For a time foar seemed to hold them 
motionless; but when the extremity of their danger rose before them, 
a number of the boldest made a desperate rush at the entrance, but 
were easily turned back, when the watchers stirred up the great guard- 
fire, whilst, from other parts of the Kraal, they were soon repelled by 
an application of white wands. In this way a good hour was spent, at 
the end of which time the creatures appeared to give up the idea of any 
further aggressive proceedings, and remained subdued and calm. 

A dangerous task had still to be performed—that of securing the best 
of the herd for taming. Half-a-dozen of the most active and skilful of 
the villagers crept slowly and carefully towards the frightened group ; 
each having a long stout cord of jungle-rope in his hand, with a run- 
ning noose at one end of it. With stealthy, cat-like steps, these daring 
fellows went amongst the herd, making some of us tremble for their 
safety. Each of them selected one of the largest and strongest of the 
group, behind which they erept; and, having arranged the “lasso” for 
action, they applied a finger gently to the right heel of their beast, who 
feeling the touch as though that of some insect, slowly raised the leg, 
shook it, and replaced it on the ground. The men, as the legs were 
lifted, placed the running nooses beneath them, so that the elephants 
were quietly trapped, unknown to themselves, and with the utmost 
ease. The men now stole rapidly away with the ends of the ropes, 
and immediately made them fast to the ends of the nearest trees. These 
ropes, however, were far from being sutfliciently strong to hold an 
elephant who might put out his strength. It was therefore necessary 
to secure them still further, but by gentlu means. The two tame 
elephants were then | poe on active service: they were evidently 
perfectly at home, and required no directions for their work. Walking 
slowly up to the nearest of the six captured animals, they began to 
urge him towards the tree to which he was fastened. At first the 
creature was stubborn; but a few taps on his great skull, and a mighty 

ush on his carcase, sent him a yard or two nearer his destination. As 

e proceeded, the man in charge of the rope gathered in the slack of it; 
and so matters went on between this party—a tap, a push, and a pull 
—until at length three of the elephants were close to the tree. Two 
other villagers then came forward with a siout iron chain. The tame 
animals placed themselves one on each side of their prisoner, pressing 
him between them so tightly as to prevent the possibility of his moving. 
In 8 minute or two the great chain was passed several times round the 
hind legs and the tree; andin this way the captive was left; helpless 
and faint with struggling. The other five were similarly treated. After 
ee our party dispersed, pretty well tired, and quite prepared for 

ed. 


Early next morning I paid a last visit to the Kraal, alone ; my friends 
were fairly worn out The remainder of the elephants had been either 





shot or had forced their way in one or two places. The six captured 
animals were quiet—as well they might be, after their long fast and 
incessant struggling. Towards the end of that day, a very small portion 
of food was supplied to them, just sufficient to keep them alive. In this 
way they were to remain for a week or two, when, if found sufficient}; 
reduced in strength and temper, they were to be walked about, fastened 
between two tame companions, who assisted very effectually in their 
daily education—not, perhaps, in the most gentle and polite manner, 
but still much to the purpose. 

At the end of two or three months, the wild and unruly destroying 
monster of the jungle might be seen quietly and submissively piling 
iogs of ebony in the Government timber-yards, with a purpose-like in- 
telligence little short of that of man. 





THE LADY IN THE GARDEN. 


AN ANECDOTE OF EASTERN LOVE, 


It is dificult to convey by words an idea of an Oriental garden. 
There is always danger of creating a picture too luxuriant and gorge- 
ous, of transporting the reader into the regions of Arabian mythology, 
of awakening impressions, indeed, tetally different from those which 
one really does experience when wandering in the places themselves. 
What wealth of materials for poctical enumeration! What poverty of 
effect! These are the first exclamations that rise to our lips at sight 
of the result of the utmost efforts of Egyptian horticulture,—for I 
speak now especially of Egypt. 

Palm, pomegranate, fig, sycamore, olive, orange, and citron trees 
could not be disposed in a more unpicturesque and tasteless manner 
than, for example, in the garden of Moharrem Bey (near Alexandria,) 
—where, if any lovely group does present itself, it is entirely the crea- 
tion of accident. Trees among the Muslims are in general regarded 
simply as fruit-bearing or as shadow-giving; and I never could make 
any one of them understand the applicability of the word Awoyés— 
** beautiful”—-to anything that was not of immediate utility. Women 
are kwoyés,—good puddings are Awoyés,—pure water, strong coffee, 
fragrant tobacco, and a cool shade, are all kwoyés ; but the shade ot 
a ragged tent is on a par with the grandest sycamore. 

The garden ‘‘ belonging to Moharrem Bey,” as it is called, but which 
practically belongs to the public, is a vast space of ground, part orch- 
ard, part kitchen-garden, and in yart, though as I have said almost 
accidentally, ornamental. The walks are straight; and bordered with 
trees, generally small and irregular in he'«ht. Here and there is a 
kind of arbour full of cobwebs and dried leaves; and at one point a 
very handsome kiosque with fountains, in the midst of a grove planted 
not with any artistic intentions, but entirely for the purpose of creating 
a dense cool shade. Thither the Alexandrians repair in crowds to- 
wards evening, in order to enjoy their pipes and gaze at the toilettes of 
the fine ladies,—European, of course, or, at any rate, Christian; for 
when a harim favours the spot with a visit, the doors are closed, and 
all profane males rigidly excluded. 

One evening I went to the garden with two friends, one a Levantine, 
and one, as the ladiescalled him, a Muscovite. There had been rather 
a hot wind, so that very few thought it comfortable to be out of doors, 
and we found the walks almost deserted. Now and then a figure would 
cross slowly at the bottom of a long vista; and once we heard some 
children laughing ina thicket; but these cireumstances only heighten- 
ed the feeling of solitude which came over us, as we strolled languidly 
along, and obeyed unresistingly the impulse first to lower our voice 
into a whisper, and then to relapse into silence. 

As I have said, there is no intentional beauty in the way in which the 
trees are arranged ; but accident is sometimes a great artist, and one 
little avenue running east and west presents a charming perspective, 
especially at that hour. We entered it by the eastern extremity. The 
sun was blazing full upon us, with its almost horizontal beams, over 
the garden-wall, and made us pause to notice the curious effect. It 
was like a furnace at the bottom of a cave of verdure. Our eyes were 
dazzled. Not only was it impossible to look straight ahead, but even 
the forms of the trees seemed to waver before our eyes, as a thousand 
beams of gold, and green, and purple, and crimson, worked their way 
through them. Presently, however, the sun sank out of view, leaving 
the tips only of the trees, as it were, quick with light, and allowing 








us to see the various forms of the branches, the masses of leaves, the 





dark shadows, the track of bright green. All the trees which the gar- 
den produces were grouped there, and at various intervals the huge 
ragged leaves of the banana drooped gently across the path. 

e had resumed our walk, when suddenly a group presented itself 
coming down towards us, intercepting the last rays of light. With 
the exception of one old gentleman, wearing a beard of huge respecta- 
bility, they were all women encased in habaras, or black silk mantles, 
under which were seen what may be called aprons of blue, red, yellow, 
green, descending from the chin to thefeet. Most of them carried their 
veils in their hands, showing that they belonged to that class of Le- 
vantines which is beginning to consider itself civilized; anda collec- 
tion of prettier and more expressive faces it is difficult to imagine. 

There was one, however, that surpassed all the rest in loveliness ; 
but loveliness of a peculiar kind. The countenance, though apparently 
belonging to one young in years, was far from holding out that delight- 
ful promise of a first passion which is so irresistibly attractive to who- 
ever possesses a sensitive mind. Every feature, even in its intense re- 
pose, seemed to bear the record of having once been kindled by power- 
ful feeling ; the mouth was, as it were, languid with too much smiling, 
the eyes were faint with too much weeping, and the paie flag of melan- 
choly was hoisted in those cheeks, that erewhile had glowed with health 
and joy. Other faces tell of romance to come; this told of romance 
that had passed. It was impossible for me to behold it for a moment 
without desiring to know the details, of the histcry of which there was 
a reminiscence in every look. 

My companions were not remarkable for perspicacity, and vulgarly 
fell in love at first sight. I could as soon have thought of falling in love 
with a young wife weeping over the grave of her first-born. The deep 
interest, however, which I felt, and which was revesled in my manner, 
was mistaken by my friends for a passion so much stronger than theirs, 
that after the ceremony of introduction was over, they instinctively 
allowed me to address myself to the pensive beauty, and by degrees to 
monopolize her society. Buf the character of my attentive notice was 
not mistaken by its object, and I was rewarded by a kiadness and fa- 
miliarity of behaviour, that drew upon me a variety of nudges and sey- 
eral very audible whispers to the effect that I was a ‘* deuced lucky 
fellow.” I considered myself so; though not in the sense in which they 
understood the words. Miriaria was a charming person,—quite a lady 
among her people,—and without being very lively, entertained me, as 
we walked a little apart from the company, with most amiable conver- 
sation. The interview lasted less than half an hour ; but before it drew 
quite to a close, our intimacy seemed so to have ripened, that I ventur- 
ed to acknowledge the interest her appearance had awakened in me. 
A deep cloud of sadness instartiy settled on her features ; two or three 
large tear-drops twinkled a:aidst her splendid eye-lashes, and she said 
to me, almost witha motherly expreesion:—** Young stranger, it were 
& piteous tale to relate, yet if I had the strength and courage, I would 
do so. Believe me, however, the narrative would be neither amusing 
nor instructive. Such sorrows as mine are too common in the world to 
suggest any other moral than this,—‘ mankind were born to suffer,’— 
and perhaps you have already lived long enough to know that the 
brighter and keener are our hopes, the more bitter is our disappoint- 
ment. 

We returned to town soon afterwards ; my companions had learned 
that the ledy had just arrived from Syria, and proposed to remain some 
time—probably for good—in Alexandria. She was said to possess a 
fair fortune; but singularly enough, no one knew precisely whether 
she was married or single, maid or widow. This was the more remark- 
able, as among the Levantines everyone is related more or less to every- 
body, and the mest private matters are discussed and eanvassed by the 
whole community. Whether the old gentlemen with whom she lived 
knew more than he chose to tell, or not, my friends could not decide. 
They both joined me in declaring Lady Miriam to be o most beautiful 
and interesting person, and very obstinately insisted that my curiosity 
about her was not objectless They pronounced her an excellent 
match ; but with a jealousy, natural it would seem to mankind, mali- 
ciously foliowed up this declaration of opinion by suggesting that there 
was something very suspicious in her history. 

I subsequently learned the truth from the lips of Miriam herself. 
As she had forewarned me, it was the old story of disappointed hopes, 
over which the world has wept for thousands of years, and over which, 
alas! it will continue to weep. But there were some incidents that 
gave a peculiarly Eastern stamp to the narrative. She was a native of 
Damascus, in Syria, but had left that city when about the age of fif- 
teen, and gone to Constantinople, where her father set up in business. 
I thought myself transported back to the times of Haroun El-Rashid, 
asI listened to how this merchant arrived in the great city, how he 
took a shop and spread his goods for sale, and how of one piece of gold 
he made two. As she spoke, and seemed to cast about in the deep re- 
cesses of her memory for facts, I made acurious observation, the truth 
of which was afterwards confirmed. It seemed as if she was older than 
her appearance at first testified, and that sorrow, instead of having in- 
duced premature decay, had, as it were, petrified her, and caused her 
to retain through a long succession of years the very aspect she wore 
when :nisfortune fell upon her. 

She had alittle delicacy about telling me how she became acquaint- 
ed with him. Possibly, like many other young girls, in some moment 
of idleness, she looked out for a sentimental adventure for its own 
sake. The object of her love was a youth, less remarkable for beauty 
than for a certain princely demeanor, a certain elevation of views, a 
certain reckless violence of passion peculiar to himself. He insisted 
that, for some time, their acquaintance should be kept secret from the 
father,-—promising when the fitting moment came to demand her band 
with such circumstances of splendour as would insure success. When 
asked who and what he was, he answered with some hesitation, that he 
was the son of a prince, a king,—somewhere in the north ; and Miriam 
guessed that he came from one of the Danubian provinces, which she 
had heard were Christian. Having ful. confidence in his honour, and 
conceiving that he must have some powerful motive for mystery, she 
abstained from pressing him much on this subject. 

They used to meet in a little kiosque or pavilion in a garden behind 
her father’s house, near the borders of the sea. The young man used 
to come in a little caique with a single attendant, who remained on the 
watch. Miriam at first brought a faithful black girl as companion and 
protector; but soon disregarded this precaution, and confided herself 
entirely toher lover. Long and sweet moonlight nights, bright and 
balmy days, they passed together, whilst the old father wasa’ business, 
orin bed. It was the season of spring, and Nature seemed to soften 
and grow more beautiful to please their young senses. 

At length a little cloud gathered onthe horizon. The father an- 
nounced that the time of marriage had come, and that he had sought for 
and selecteda husband. There is a good deal of routine in these love 
affairs. Miriam had not the courage to acknowledge, and the cld man 
had not the wit to understand. They were neither of them more 
angelic than the Capulets; and, Eastern ideas aiding, the sad his- 
tory of that family menaced to repeat itself. A powerful will, however, 
intervened to force the current of events into a new channel. 


, Two nights after Miriam had communicated to her lover the propos- 


ed marriage, she was sitting in the kiosque, looking forth upon the 
broad expanse of waves that danced and kindled ‘in the moonbeams. 
She had sat there the previous night and waited in vain for the coming 
of what she considered as the star of her existence ; and that night the 
usual hour had long since passed, when she beheld a large caique with 
an awning or cabin abe along the shore. She shrank a little 
backwards behind the shadow of a myrtle-bush, lest her presence might 
be observed by strangers. But the caique advanced boldly to the usual 
landing-place, and her lover leaped lightly ashore, and ran to meet 
her, The first embrace over, he invited her, in a wild, reckless way, 
to come on board his caique, and enjoy an hour or two on the water. 
Not displeased, though somewhat puzzled by his manner, she went. 
He took her into the cabin, and there, when the crew of sixteen men had 
plied their oars for some time, confessed that he was taking her away 
from her home. She expostulated at first; but he soon continued to 
console her by promises that her father should know of her safety. and 
that very shortly she should behold him again. How easy it is for a 
young girl to believe in the words of a lover! 

He took her to a palace with a large garden surrounded by high 
walls; and there, having become his wife, she passed some months in a 
happiness which she lacked words to describe. To her this was the 
great feature, the chief incident, of her story. She enlarged on the 
occupation of every hour, on the delicious walks and exquisite meals 
they enjoyed together ; on the anguish of his absence that impercepti- 
bly became more frequent, on the boundless delight of his return. Her 
only real cause of uneasiness, however, was that by frequent observa- 
tion she discovered that her lover always contrived to retire from her 
at the Mohammedan hour of prayer, and the dreadful suspicion entered 
her mind that she had given herself up to the enemy of her race and 
faith. 

When this idea first omnates itself, it threw her into a perfect agony 
of terror and despair ; but on contemplating the excessive devotion dis- 
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played towards her, she contrived, with the sophistry of woman's love, | 
to persuade herself that she might atone for the sia she had committed 
in thus quitting her father's house, by rescuing a soul from the hands 
of Satan. Thus thevery motives of her shame and grief fuvnished her 
with topics of consolation. 

Time passed on, and her lover began to prolong his absence for days 
together. She questioned her servants ; but they all professed perfect 

norance, even of the locality where they were. Provisions were 
brought day by day to the gate of the garden by men who maintained 
an obstinate silence; and no one was ever permitted to go forth. At 
length he came one evening, evidently in a state of great excitement, 
and though he endeavoured to be cheerful and loving, could not con- 
ceal that he was in expectation of some great event. An hour cr 80 
din moody silence. 

A crowd came to the gates of the palace ; there was 4 great stir- 
ring and bustle. ‘Do not ask me to say anything further,” cried Mi- 
riam, pressing her hands ta ber forehead. * 1 heard it said that Sal- 
tan Mahmoud was no more, and that Abd-el-Mejid reigned in his st -ad. 
I never saw him ; but was taken back to my father’s honse. I found 
the good old man waiting for me with impatience. He kuew all, and 
rdoned me. He knew more than I did, indeed. Offers had been made 
and rejected. Dire necessity, incompatible pretensions, alone caused 
our separation; and here I am, with the revenues of a princess if I 
chocae to demand them, but with a heart that can never know real joy, 
though it may know contentment. me father died last year, and I 
have come for a change to Egypt; but [ feel ill at ease in this country, 
andshall probably return to Damaseus next spring. My house will al- 
ways be open to receive you.” 

Sach was the explanation of this lady’s melancholy. I wept with her 
over her misfortunes; but her tears were soon dried. She seemed, af- 
ter all, toderive more pleasure than pain from the contemplation of her 

t existence ; and, indeed, the only circumstance which gave her 
ce regret, was the fact that her lover had been of a different creed. 
I often went to see her, and learned to consider her state as a very en= 
durable one. She had exhausted the joys of life, it is true, within a few 
months; but she could transport herself back te that period with plea- 
sure. 

Before her departure for Damascus a nascent embonpoint revealed the 
perfect tranquillity of her mind ; and when I pay my promised visit, I 
expect to talk again over all these things with the serene and portly 
dame of whom the outline was then only just beginning to fill up. 
> ———_ 


LIMERICK. 


FROM ‘AN AUTUMN TRIP THROUGH MUNSTER.” 


It was dusk when our steamer reached the pier at Limerick. There 
was some difliculty, and a great deal of shouting, before the hawser 
could be made fast; and then a set of rough planks were run from the 
quay on to our deck, down which rushed a crowd of would-be porters, 
with a kind of wild ‘‘ hurrah,” as if they were engaged in the desperate 
boarding of an enemy’s ship. Then there was a rush of them up the 
cabin stairs, and each man seized hold of whatever luggage he could 
capture. There were a few shrieks among the women, who found their 
boxes going off in different directions upon the backs of so many differ- 
ent stroog men. How they fared we knew not, as we held by our own 
small luggage and kept it fast, notwithstanding the efforts of a succes- 
sion of adventurous carriers, and succeeded at length in reaching the 
omnibus, and finally Cruise’s Hotel in George's Street. 

Limerick, in its newer parts, is a strikingly handsome city—superior 
to Cork, andin Irelandit is second only to Dublin. St. George’s Street 
—the main street—is about a mile in length, well paved, broad, and 
fall of handsome houses and shops. The quays are also handsome, 
though there seems to be little business doing there, and any hour of 
the day you may see rows of ragged men lolling along the doorsteps or 
on logs of wood, or basking in groups, like so many Lazzaroni, sunning 
themselves, smoking, and engaged in voluble discourse, perhaps watch- 
ing a few other men occupied in casting turf out of the boats—turf 
forming the principal import trade of the city, corn and butter being 
the chief exports. 

In order to obtain a good bird’s-eye view of the place, we ascended 
the spire of the cathedral, which is situated on a rising ground, and 
commands an admirable prospect of the city in all directions. Of 
course, the chief feature is the Shannon, winding from west to east— 
the English town seated on the island opposite, formed by two branches 
of the Shannon,—the densely crowded Irish town onthe high grounds 
behind us; while to the left, the handsome new town stretches away 
towards the west, the fine statue erected to Lord Monteagle (Spring 
Rice), the great government benefactor of the town, rising up in the 
distance. immediately below you, standing on the river’s edge, is the 
old castle of King John, fur many hundred years the stronghold of 
Limerick, around which many desperate battles have been fought, and 
much blood lost in assailing and defending it. The old Thomond 
Bridge, which was so often sodden with Irish as well as English blood, 
has now been removed, with the exception of a ruined pier or two on 
the further side of the Shannon; but a handsome bridge spans the 
stream a little above where it stood. On the broad platform of the 
castle a few companies of soldiers were going through their exercises, 
and the shrill drum and fife echoed among the old walls of the place. 
Still nearer us, almost under our feet, we looked into the workhouse- 
yard of the city, where a large number of old, young, and middle-aged 
—e were sitting picking oakum. This place is always fall, the 

alf at least of the Limerick population being usually at the pauper 
point. 

Descending the spire, we looked into the cathedral, which we found 
was undergoing a process of ‘‘ renovation.” The barbarians who man- 
aged this business, were positively papering, with some common pat- 
terned paper, the fine cathedral walls; and we found that some of the 
old side-chapels, with their elaborately carved crypts, altar-tables, 
piscine, &c., had been completely hidden and boxed off by a set of pews 
constructed in the rudest and most humdrum chapel style! These 
Limerick renovators, though Goths, have evidently no taste for the 
Gothic style of architecture. 

Of course we paid a visit to the ‘* treaty stone’”—on which the articles 
of treaty were signed between the generals of King William and King 
James, on the surrender of the city to the forces of the former, in the 
year 1691,—a treaty which was almost immediately after disgracefally 
violated. The stone is apparently a mass of blue granite, rough and 
cornered, and but for its historic interest would long ere this have been 
cleared away. But the Limerick people are proud of showing it, and 
it is regarded as a memorial of the many wrongs done to Ireland by her 
proud sister country. 

The most curious quarter of Limerick is the old Irish town, of which 
St. John Street is the centre. The houses hereabout are of the most 
antique fashion, many of them of great age ; und though the most miser- 
able of modern pauperisin has here taken up its quarters, you perceive 
that these old mansions must at one time have been tie abodes of 
wealth and grandeur. oom | this street were ranged numerous de- 
eayed trees, with the withered leaves still hanging on them, hastily 
planted there to commemorate the recent return of Lord Arundel as 
member for the city. The streets were in a move with people ef the 
very poorest sort; badly clothed, badly fed, dirty, and squalid. You 
wondered whether it was market-day, or if some commotion had drawn 
80 numerous 4 populativa into the street. But no! it was only the 
ordinary aspect of the street, as we afterwards found. But with such 
scanty comfort in-deors, what wonder that the Irish poor should revel 
in the free, pure air without! Not that there seemed to be any busi- 
hess going on, except the sale of apples and small wares. The people 
Were only living out of doors, as many southern nations do, and wait- 
me veg what might turn up. 

he appearance of strangers walking through such a neighbourhood 
Seemed to attract attention to our party,—three of whom were formid- 
able « wide awakes.” And as it was known that the American am- 

’ssador was in the town that morning, curiosity seemed to be awak- 
ened among the crowd whether one of these “‘foreign-looking gentle. 
men” might not be the distinguished stranger. I had turned into a 
mean little shop, in the window of which I saw a collection of cheap 

allads exposed for sale, in common with goose-feathers, tape, Worsted, 
and old sundries, and after completing my purchase, found that a crowd 
had collected outside, some of whom were haranguing my uncle and 
the other gentlemen in eloquent speeches. 

“* Welcome gintlemen!” said one rough fellow, with shaggy, unkempt 
hair, maugré a coat, and with unmentionable inexpressibles—* Wel- 
row gintlemen to the Emerald Isle! Welcome from the land of the 
var unfortunate Ireland ! There, gintlemen (pointing to one 
the re ecaying trees)—there is the glorious tree of liberty, planted by 
the pda Limerick in honour of the great Lord Arundel’s return for 

ity! Three cheers for Lord Arundel !” 

Loud cheers, from men, women, 
Speech, and then one of the women, 


city. 





and children, followed this vigorous 
glowing with enthus’a:m, struck in 





Then was heard a mighty murcur in the | 


with—* Hurrah for ould Ireland! Hurrah for the tree of liberty! 
May every tree be a priest, an’ every lafe a Catholic,—that’s thrue 
British liberty!” (Great cheers ) 

Of course, a considerable crowd had by this time been attracted by 
all this extempore enthusiasm for the “American ambassador ;” when a 
gentleman, who seemed to be familiar with the neighbourhood, stepped 
up to us, and asked us if we would like to see the “ old walls near St. 
John’s Gate, where the Limerick women beat back the English soldiers 
during the famous siege.” We accepted the proffered kindness with 
thanks, and while going round the crumbling fortifications at the Black 
Battery, which still bear marks of General Ginkle’s caunon-balls, were 
treated to a history of the siege, a description of the valour of the Lim- 
erick women, and an account of the disgraceful violation of the treaty 
by the English Government. But that would be too long and uninter- 
esting to be related here. Afterwards we went through Garry Owen— 
a miserable little suburb, formerly lying outside the walls at the end 
of St. John Street—full of a wretchedly pocr and dirty population. The 
whole Irish part of the city is full of antique interest, and such another 
population is perhaps to be seen nowhere else in Europe, except per- 
haps in the Liberties of Dublin. 

The environs of Limerick are very charming; and we found our 
drive to Castle Connell and the rapids of the Shannon fall of interest. 
We were fortunate in falling in with a curiosity of a car-driver,—a 
rather steady-going teetotaller, as we afterwards found out, and a bit 
of a philosopher in his way. He gave us an entirely new view of the 
causes of Irish misery. 

«* Why, you see,” said he, *‘ there’s more causes than one,—shoo! git 
along wid ye (to his horse, who seemed to have only three good legs),-— 
but there’s three principal ones.”’ 

‘* And what are these ?” 

«* Why, your honour, the first and biggest is thim poor-houses; for 
Ireland, you see, is far too poor a counthry for poor-laws. The second 
(arrah, now git along!) is the railways, which is ruining everything 
intirely. [The speaker was « car-driver you will bear in mind } 
Wherever they’re druv, yer honour, the counthry is full of extensive 
piles of dilapidated ruins, And then thurd (why you brute, you'll be 
down at your prayers this very minat!).” 

** Ay, and what’s the third cause ?” 

«« Why, yer honour, then, it’s the drink!” 

‘But you have plenty of teetotallers hereabouts, have you not 
asked my uncle, pointing at the same time to a teetotal signboard over 
a house by the roadside, with Father Mathew supporting the arms on 
one side and Saint Patrick on the other. 

** Well, thin,” said he, ‘‘sure they’re fallin’ offintirely. Out of thirteen 
hundred in my lodge, not one hundred stand good mimbers now. The 
others have all gone back to the fire-wather; an’ it’s the same all over 
the counthry. We spent a good four hundred pound on a temperance 
band, and tachin’ the spaipeens music; but they’re all broke down (git 
along wid ye then!) an’ are noght but a set ov drunken good-for-noth- 
ing vegabones !” 

The lands lying along the Shannon, outside of Limerick, are exceed: 
ingly rich and productive, and as the driver told us, yielded high rents 
to their owners. Poiuting to a field along the roadside, divided into 
little lots, he asked, ** What might your honour guess to be the rent of 
that land there?” 

** Well, it seems good land enough; perhaps three or four pounds an 
acre, and that’s a high rent ” 

*“‘ Hallo, Dinnis!’ shouted he to an old man at work in the field, 
‘come here and tell the gintlemen what rent you pay for the bit of 
land.” 

«* Seven pound an acre, your honours,’ said the old man, “ and it’s 
too much intirely !” 

‘*T should think so,” said my uncle, ‘‘ but why pay so exorbitant a 
rent as that ?”’ 

«* Why you see, sir, if they don't pay the rint, the landlord turns 
them out and adrift, and then they must starve or go into the poors’- 
house. What can a poor man do? He is obleeged to pay the high rent, 
and he must pay it, or his nose is put to the grindstone. They had an 
old thrick, the kings of England, sir, of getting money out of the Jews 
by screwing their teeth out. Begorra, sir, worse things is done here 
every day, for the landlords has neither conscience, nor consideration, 
nor principle!” 

Os course we admired the beautiful lasses of Limerick, and a larger 
number of handsome, and often lovely peasant girls is nowhere to be 
seen, even inIreland. Limerick is quite famous for the beauty ot its 
women,—for their bewitching grace, their finely formed features, their 
dark hair and eyes, their elegance of form, and stately carriage,—and 
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company. Then follows a boiled calf; and while the guests are en- 
gaged in dispatching him, the whole triclinium trembles, the eeilirg 
cracks, and while the affrighted cumpany are rising in consterna:ion, 
a vast hoop descends through the opening, with garlands and pear- 
shaped boxes of perfumes attached to it; and during the time that each 
person is helping himself to these, a light service of cakes and fruit is 
placed on the table, which yield a delicious odour of saffron on bein 
touched. This is succeeded by a course called matteac, consisting of 
delicacies and choice dainties In this instance it was composed of fat 
pullets dissected and boned, surrounded by thrushes, and goose’s eggs 
surmounted by a paste crown. Then followed an after-course (¢pidip- 
nis), brought in on fresh tables, containing some curious specimens or 
culinary achievements. Thrushes stuffed with a peculiarly light kind 
of wheat (si/igo), flour, raisins, and nuts of some kind, probably wal- 
nuts. Quinces stuck full of prickles, to resemble sea-urchins, similar 
to that well-known ornament of our own refined supper. tables—a 
sponge- cake hedgehog, sprinkled with cut almonds. These are accom- 
panied by a goose, varivus fish, and many kinds of birds, all of which 
Trimalchio assures his astonished guests are made out of pork by his 
skilful cook. This making one thing out of another was a favourite 
achievement, probably originating as an expedient, and perpetuated as 
a diversion, as it is related that when Nicomedes, king of Bithynia, 
being three hundred miles from the sea, longed for fish, his cook con- 
‘trived to produce something which satisfied both his eye and his palate, 
so exactly did it represent the object of his desires. While this course 
of transformations is being examined, two slaves enter the hall, dis- 
puting with such intensity, that they pay no attention to Trimalchio’s 
remonstrances, and presently each breaks the other’s amphora, from 
which oysters and ail cute of shell. fish roll out ; these are colleeted by 
a serving-boy, and presented to the guests. The cook, so ingenious in 
masquerade dishes, then enters singing, carrying little shell-fieh 
smoking hot on a silver — : and this would have concluded the 
repast, but that just as Trimalchio is delivering a ‘‘ won't go home till 
morning” sentiment, he is interrupted by the crowing ofa cock, which 
is instantly caught and cooked. 

The manners throughout this long feast are deserving of notice ;— 
first, itis observable that Trimalchio enters the hall and takes posses- 
sion of the seat that has been reserved for him, after his guests are 
placed, with a regal air worthy of a colonial court. Petronius men- 
tions that this was a newly introduced fashion. When settled on his 
be-cushioned trt/inium, he makes use of his tooth- pick very elaborately 
and ostentatiously before touching anything: a silver tooth-pick being 
a mark of luxury, he is anxious to exhibit his wealth in this very 
disagreeable manner, and it is to be regretted that many modern Tri- 
malchios make an equally reprehensible display of an instrument which, 
while designed to relieve its possessor, should not be made an infliction 
on his neighbours. An accidental and more favourableopportunity for 
display occurs in the course of the festival, when one of the attendants 
Jets a silver dish fall to the ground, and Trimalchio will not let him pick 
it up, but he desires the groom of the furniture to sweep it away with 
the refuse. The bread was handed round as at our own tables, and no 
water was allowed; and when Trimalchio perceived that some of that 
simple beverage found a place at his costly board, he ran round the 
table vociferating that it should be carried away. There were profes- 
sional carvers, and this important art was performed to the sound of 
music, and with appropriate gesticulations. We wish our modern 
gourmands would follow the very good example of Trimalchio, in this 
respect, and if they must have their viands carved on the sideboard by 
servants, take care that, like his carvers, they are trained to the art. 

Luxurious and debauched as the Romans were, Trimalchio, is, even 
for one of them, a very absurd and exaggerated person, bearing »bout 
the same proportionto one of the nobles of his time, as a new city lord of 
these days does to the cultivated gentleman. All his devices to entertain 
his guests are of the tight-rope merry Andrew order, scenic shows, pre- 
arranged and perhaps rehearsed between himself and his servants, like 
those of the pretended unopened pig, the mock fight resulting in the 
broken amphora, and the shower of shell-fish, and the ‘‘four-and-twenty 
black-birds baked in a pie’ effect, when the live thrushes fiy out of the 
gigantic sow. He is, nevertheless, seen te be a good-natured kind of 
person, and when any of the servants or slaves commit any real fault, 
his threats of punishment generally begin a sentence which ends with 
their forgiveness. | . 4 

The servants sometimes ventured to get up a little scene on their 
own account, which they would not have dared to do if he had been as 
fierce and relentless as he thought it dignified to appear. They turn 
his pretensions and foibles to their own profit with impunity. A young 


slave, desirous of obtaining*his liberty, tumbles over Trimalchio, we;- 


though wounded, instantly gives the youth his rreecom, in order that it 





this is characteristic even of the poorest girls. We spoke of this matter 
in the hearing of our driver, but he set down the far-famed beauty of 
the Limerick lasses at a low figure— 

‘* Fine girls! Ay, fiae enough till their husbands bate ’em! ” 

‘© What, lay hands on a woman—beat ’em ?” 

‘“*Shure they do, and don’t they desarveit too? A parcel of idle, 
lazy, hussies-—thinking of nothing but the boys, and getting them to 


might not be said that so illustrious a personage as himself had been 
hurt by a slave. When half-seas-over, at the end of the feast, he 
quarrels with his wife, Fortunata, whom he had extravagantly lauded 
at its commencement, and after throwing a cup at her in the heat of 
the moment, he gravely decrees that she shall be punished by not being 
permitted to kiss him when he is dead, and that her figure shall not be 





marry them.” 

«* But the boys are fond of the girls too.” 

‘*Not haif so bad as the girls—they won’t be aisy, sir. They won't 
let the boys alone! If they did, the boys ’ud never think ov them. 1 
been in England, sir, and seen the English girls get up in the morning 
and get their house tidied before breakfast, and make everything snug 
at home for a poor man—that’s the kind of girl for a wife, sir, not your 
pretty, idle things like thim there !” 

Perbaps the carman meant a compliment to his fare by this latter 
fine speech ; though he seemed as if he meant what he said. 

At Castle Connell we shot the rapids of the Shannon, walked t rough 
the beautiful grounds of Sir Hugh de Burgho on the further side, 
visited the Holy Well of Saint Senan’s, where we found a number of 
poor women, cripples, blind, d af, and diseased, praying round the 
waters for a cure, which all of them believed they shoul. ultimately 
obtain; then we were propelled up the rapids again by the boatmen’s 
long poles, drank of the waters at the Castle Connell Spa, and returned 
to Limerick in the evening, amidst a cloud of September dust.—E. 
Cook’s Journal. 


THE FEAST OF TRIMALCHIO. 


The fullest and most curious account of Roman luxury is that given 
by Petronius in his Feast of Trima/chio. This elaborate supper began 
with ripe and unripe olives, by way of stimulants, with which were 
served dormice seasoned with honey and poppy juice ; sausages accum- 
panied by Syrian plums and pomegranate seeds; and a wooden hen 
fashioned as if sitting on eggs, which when examined, proved to be 
made of paste containing each an ortolan surrounded by yolk of egg 
sprinkled with pepper. The second service was served entire ou u 
round repositorium. It consisted of twelve dishes, representing the 
sigus of the Zodiac, on each of which some emblematical article was 
placed ; and while the guests were testifying by their abstemiousness 
their disappointment at such meagre fare, the upper part of the repo- 
sitorium was lifted away, (just as we would take off a dish cover,) and 
exposed a goudly service of meat, game, and fish, the most notice- 
able articles being a hare so arranged as to represent Pegasus; and at 
the four corners of the tray astatuette of a satyr pouring garum—a 
sauce probably very similar to our Anchovy—Brillat Savuarin thinks 
it was Suy,—over fish, which ina vessei at his feet seemed to be swim- 
ming in the Euripian cea. Next followed an enormous wild sow, out 
of which flew a flock of live thrushes, and from. whose tusks depended 
two palm baskets filled respectively with Theban and Syrian dates. 
She was surrounded by a litter of little pigs, made from some kind of 
cake-paste. When this course was removed, three pigs of different ages, 
decorated with handsome bells, muzales, and halters, were marched 
iuto the banquet-hall, and Trimalchio having selected the largest, it 
was carried off to be killed, and re-appeared cooked in as short a time as 
it would have taken an ordinary cook to preparea fowl. Bat it is re- 
marked that this pig is larger than the wild sow that had been previ- 
ously served, and Trimalchio observing it intently, discovers that it 
had not been opened; whereupon he sends, in a towering passion, for 
the cook, who arrives in fear and trembling, and pleads as an excusable 
oversight that he had forgotten to eviscerate the animal; but Trimal- 
chio, regarding the omission in avery serious light, desires him to strip 
(despolia), like Vatel in Soribe’s admirable vaudeville of that name, 
who visits his son’s culinary errors in the same severe manner— Dépose 
les insignes, je te dégrade! Trimaichio’s cook is being marched off 
between two torturers, when the company intercede for him and the 
courteous host pardoning him at their request, orders him to open the 
pig, and remedy his forgetfulness in public, which, having re-donned 
his tunic and knife of office, he proceeds to do, when, from the first in- 
cisions, hog’s puddings and sausages bound out in all directions. The 
servants compliment their master with loud acclamations on the suc- 
cess of this farce, and the cook, who had so cleverly performed his part, 











carved on his tomb. The artistic entertainments are of the most valgar 
kind, tumblers, tricks, recitations of nonsense, and music and singing 
performed by his slaves: his own philosophical and historical dialogues 
are as ridiculous as Mre. Malaprop’s phraseology ; but the conversation 
of his guests is very amnsing, and the whole satire conveys a most 
graphic and minute picture of Roman manners. Petrosius was held in 
such esteem by the learned German Meibomius, that seeing in a letter 
from Bologna the words Habemus hic Petroninm integrum, (** we have 
here Petronius, entire’), he took it for granted the complete manuscript 
of Petronius was there, and posted off in search of it; when he arrived, 
he asked were Petronius was to be found, and on being informed he was 
kept in the church, he expressed his surprise at such a place being 
chosen to deposit him in; upon which his fmformant asked what fitter 
place could be found for a sacred body than the church: and the dis- 
comfited scholar found he had travelled with such infinite diligence 
only to discover the mummy of Saint Petronius!—Fraser. 


SS ed 


THE RESIGNATION OF LORD PALMERSTON. 


Some time will probably elapse before the causes of the late change 
in the Foreign Department of the Government will be fully known to 
the public, and we must leave it to our Ministerial contemporaries to 
anticipate, with an authority to which we lay no claim, the explana 
tions that may be expected on the meeting of Parliament. But if the 
true state of the case between Lord Palmerston and his former col- 
leagues be still enveloped in some mystery, it is at least important that 
this rupture should not be imputed to erroneous and discreditable mo- 
tives on either side, and that the conduct of the Queen’s Government 
should not be prejudiced upon random and injurious conjectures. We 
disposed yesterday of the fiction of what has been termed the * Grey 
conspiracy,” and we deny that it can be asserted with any shadow of 
foundation that Lord Palmerston has been ejected from the Cabinet by 
a personal cabal against him. Of the contrary, the high sense of his 
abilities which many of his colleagues entertained, their confidence in 
his long familiarity with public affairs, and their admiration for his 
powers of debate, contributed to make them anxious to retain his ser- 
vices in the Government, even under circumstunces which had not un- 
frequently tried their constancy and their friendship. In truth, the 
only enemy to the duration of Lord Palmerston’s power in the office 
which he filled was himself. No other hand could or would have over- 
thrown him but his own. No attack has been directed against him; 
and since the termination of the debates on foreign policy in June, 1850, 
he has enjoyed a singular exemption from public criticism. The acts 
and proceedings which have led to this rupture were entirely in his 
own power, and might have been regulated by the general policy of 
the Government ; but if it was otherwis2, no one is so much to blame 
as the Minister who, in his own department, sets at nought the author- 


+ ity and opinions of the rest of the Administration. 


A more serious, but not less unfounded imputation on the Govern- 
ment, is the supposition that the removal of Lord Palmerston from of- 
fice has been instigated by the agents of foreign Courts, or that a dif- 
ference of opinion had arisen in the Cabinet on the subject of the 
foreign refugees in this country. It is long since we were first told 
that every one who differed from Lord Palmerston’s political system 
was to be denounced as the hireling of some foreign Power; and Lord 
John Russell himself once thought it worth while to indulge in the 
claptrap assertion that his late colleague was not a Russian, or an 
Austrian, or a French, but an English Minister. In our eyes the ques- 
tion is simply whether he was a good Foreign Minister for England ; 
and on that poiut we infer that Lord John Russell has ceased to hold 
an opinion different from our own. 

The question of the refugees deserves some farther explanation, for 

though we wholly discredit the statement that it is in any way com- 

nected with the recent change in the Cabinet, it is a matter destined to 
exercise considerable influence over our relations with the Contiment. 





receives a silver garland and the honour of drinking a goblet with the 


Some weeks ago the French Ambassador in London was instructed to 
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‘remonstrate, with considerable force, against the facilities afforded to 
French refagees in this country for devising and preparing plots 
inst the tranquillity of France; aud anoffer was made to adduce 
ndant proof of the abuse of British hospitality by these foreign 
fugitives. More recently the three Northern Powers have presented 
@ note to the same effect, coach«d in equally vigorous terms, and sug- 
ting that measures should be devised by the wisdom of the British 
Soverenent to prevent this country from being the seat of clandestine 
hostilities against several of the friendly Powers of Europe. To these 
motes we are not aware that any answer has yet been returned, and 
the subject is doubtless under the consideration of Ministers. As far 
as the dignity of this country and our ancient and undoubted rights of 
hospitality are concerned, we can anticipate but one reply ; for no 
difference of opinion can have occurred on such & point, though it is 
open to dissussion whether it be expedient in any country to allow to 
foreigners an unlimited right of abusing, for their own political pur- 
poses and at our expense, the hospitality we afford them. But, we 
repeat, this subject was not the cause of the division in the Cabinet; 
nor is it correct to state that the chief pressure on this point has beea 
plied by Austria or Russia. The first application was made by 
rance; the proxim’ty of that country, the multitude of fugitives from 
her successive revolutions, and the insecurity of a Government that 
deals so largely in plots and other violent measures, Constitute @ far 
stronger case than that against a few Hungarian or Polish refugees in 
London; and we believe that Louis Napoleon has not scrupled to ask 
for the limitation of an asylum to which he twice repaired in the days 
of his own adversity. To such an application the Government will no 
doabt return 4 fitting answer; but if anything can render even mea- 
sures of proper precaution repugnant to the people of England, it would 
be the notion that they have been exacted by foreign States. But this 
matter, though important in itself, is irrelevant to the principal sub- 
ject of our present remarks. ; 
- Speaking, then, from the best information we have been able to col- 
lect, though not from any Ministerial authority, we believe the main 
cause of the rupture between the Cabinet and Lord Palmerston to have 
arisen from the different views taken by the two parties of the late re- 
volation in France, and not only from a difference of view on this, to 
us, abstra:t question of politics, but also from an equally marked diff- 
erence ia the mode of dealing with such an emergency. Lord Palmer- 
ston’s opinion, as expressed by the morning journal which is his ex- 
clusive organ, was that of unbounded approbation and admiration for 
a successful coup d’etat that annihilated the liberties of France: the 
the opinion of the Cabinet is said to have been one of regret at achange 
which transferred the French people from constitutional Government 
to military absolutism. The former opinion expressed itself in high- 
flown commendation ; the latter, though not unfriendly to France under 
any form of governmeut, was disposed to adopt a tone of greater re- 
serve, caution, andexpectancy. We ourselves have traced in our cor- 
respondence from Paris the existence at the same moment of these two 
distinct and inconsistent lines of policy. The communications described 
the other day by our Paris correspondent as having been male by a 
member of the British Government toa personage of note at the Elysee, 
were strictly authentic. Their existence was denied by the organ of 
the Foreign-office, probably because they had not emanated from that 
department Those communications expressed, we believe, the settled 
views of the First Minister and his Administration; but by a singularity 
which we would hope to be unexampled in diplomacy, they did not cor- 
respond with the missives and instructions of the Foreign Minister. In 
short, the discrepancy of opinion which appears to have been followed 
by divergency of action, which may have amounted to what is gently 
termed insubordination. 

If this statement, be correct as we believe it to be without vouching 
for its entire accuraey, it was clearly impossible to carry on the Gov- 
ernment on such terms; the deliberate opinion of the Administration 
was stultified by one of its own members ; and even the position of Her 
Majesty’s Ambassador abroad rendered perplexing and contradictory. 
On one poiut we entertain no doubt whatever, namely, that the direct 
causes of this schism were the highly favourable opinions which Lord 
Palmerston ostentatiously expressed in person, and by his public 
organs, of the Iate military revolution in France, and the measures he 
thought fit to take in consequence. We leave it to his admirers to re- 

-goncile their passion for liberty and constitutional government in all 
parts of the earth with his sudden adoption of a cause which has already 
violated every law and extinguished all freedom among the most 
“advanced nation of the Continent. But this also we know, that while 
it is the policy of England to maintain a system of amicable relations 
with France, itis no part of the duty of the British Government to 





an approval it cannot feel for acts so contrary to every principle 

of political right, and so little calculated to strengthen the happy union 

. of the twenations. We recognise the new French Government, what- 
ever it may be, without the least hesitation or hostility, for it rests with 
France alone to determine her political condition; but we cannot forget 
that there are principles to which the people and the Government of 
this country are indissolubly attached, and that to swerve from those 
rinciples is to forfeit the best tenure of office and of power.— Times, 

th ult. 

We hive disposed of all the pretexts for the dismissal of the late 
Foreign Secretary, assigned by the Times, and our readers see what 
they are worth. Now, let us come to the true cause, which we believe 
the more firmly the more fiercely it is Genied—the conspiracy of the ‘ami- 
ly of the Greys—the Colonial Secretary, the Home Secretary, the Cuan- 
ceilor of the Exchequer, and the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. These 
four ministers of the first class have, for nearly six years, pursued 
Lord Palmerston with implacable hostility. The public know oothing 
directly of what passes in the Cabinet; but in time the truth leaks out 
through club conversation or newspaper commentaries, and whoever 

has paid common attention to these sources of information cannot be 
ignorant that the war between Lord Palmerston and the Greys has had 
no remission. Why, ten days has not passed since the retirement of 
Earl Grey, Sir George Grey, and Sir Charles Wood was announced in 
one journal. 
oS an dispute that this party may have seized upon the differ- 
ence of opinion with Lord Palmerston-upon the late French revolution, 
as a pretence for bullying the cabinet by a threat of resignation; but 
the contiguity of their menace of withdrawing, and Lord Palmer- 
-ston's dismissal, proves a connection between the two facts as closely 
as anything can be proved in politics. Still the Times denies that 
« Lord Palmerston has been ejected by any personal cabal” By whom, 
then, and for what, was he ejected? Not because of his Lordship’s 
general unpopularity, or for the disapproval of his official administra- 
by the country or the Parliament, for, says the Times itself in 
ite article of this day :—‘‘ Since the termination of the debate on foreign 
policy in June, 1850, he has evjoyed a singular exemption from public 
criticism.” Singular, indee’, and we believe unexampled—an admin- 
istration of foreign affairs uncriticised by the people or the Parliament 
for eighteen months, including the half of one Parliamentary session 
and the whole of another. : 

We are not the apologists of Lord Palmerston, but, assuming, as we 
do, that he has been dismissed by the Grey faction, we confess that the 
affair presents a very serious aspect to our eyes. The Greys are of 
radicals and revolutionists the most rabid, and they are of the worst 
description of radicals and revolutionists, because they are aristocratic 
radicals and revolutionists; for in every country that has, in any age, 
deen plunged into anarchy, the mischief has begun with aristocrats— 
renegades to their order. They are, besides, ultra pro-Papists. Earl 
Grey—let it never be forgo:ten—was the man who proposed to abolish 
the Established Church in Ireland, and to substitute a Popish church 
for it. Earl Grey was the first man who ever acknowledged the nobil- 
ity of the Popish bishops, and the only Englishman who ever dared to 
confer upon these bishops territorial titles in the Queen’s dominions. 

It cannot be forgotten, too, how sullenly the noble lord hung back this 
very year in the debates upon ‘ the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill,” when 
Lord Palmerston came forward with a true Protestant declaration. 
The triumph of Earl Grey over Lord Palmerston is, we cannot help 








thinking, a triumph of radicalism over whig doctrine ; the triumph of 


Popery over the Protestant interest ; and as such we denounce it, and 
predict from it the speedy fall of Lord Jobn Russell's ministry under 
the just indignation of the country. — Standard, 26th ult. ~ 


—_— Oo... 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


Pusuic Orrnion.—And what do the acts of that Government them- 
selves say as to the real public opinionin France? Legion after legion 

’ of the National Guard is disbanded and disarmed ; the gag remains upon 
the press, though the constant cry of the authorities is that the insur- 


A rection is put down and “ France is tranquil;” even the organs which 


_ have contented themselves with recording the facts of the day appear 
“to have received hints that this si/ent reproval of the Usarpation is no 


ports of incendiary proceedings are circulated by authority, to keep up 
a state of prostration and alarm, and one journal is suppressed for no 
other reason than giving an authentic contradiction to such reports.— 
Does all this look as if Louis Napoleon had any confidence in public 
opinion? Does it look as if ‘* Socialism,” as he impudently, consider- 
ing his published opinions, delights to call anarchical democracy, were 
his most dreaded opponent? Does it not look, when the wholosale and 
gratuitous slaughter of the bourgeoisie by his ferocious and drunken 
myrmidons is added to the account, as if what he really dreaded were 

the public opinion of the intelligent, the respectable, the educated clas- 
ses in France? And well he may dread it for sooner or later it will 

be too strong for him, whether it be through his army or in spite of it. 

What has he to set in the balance against the facts alleged’ The ad- 
besion of M. Baroche and M, Montalembert. Let what weight it may 

deserve be given to the former fact. The latter would have had more 
influence had not the Ultramontane Count given his reason for adhe- 
sion. Our readers will judge how many genuine French hearts he 
will carry with him, when they are told that he founds his adhesion on 
just those acts of the President’s career which have won for him the 
support of the Jesuits, the pet abhorrence and bugbear of Frenchmen 
even more than of Englishmen,~-on the support given to the Pope and 
the destruction of the Roman constitution; on the transference of na- 
tional education to the Jesuits; and on the restoration of the Pantheon, 
where repose the ashes of Voltaire, Rousseau, and Mirabeau, to the 
priests. M. Montalembert had better have given a silent adhesion, 
and left his personal example to work. For every priest and Popish 
bigot he takes over with him, he alienates a hundrel men ot education 
and lovers of freedom. Yet we forgot—Louis Napoleon has with him 
also the notorious Bishop of Chartres, the French M’Hale: but on the 
other hand, the excellent M. Sibour, Arckbishop of Paris, is under the 
surveillance of the police. Again we forget—the ‘‘ dames de Halle,” 
five hundred in number, have waited on the Emperor-desigaate at the 

Elysée and presented him with their savoury homage and immense 
bouquets : but then we must add, that M. Larochejaquelin, whose name 
alone is an epic, has published a calm but high-spirited protest against 
the adventurer, the preux chevalier of the fishwomen. ‘* Look on this 
picture and on that.” On one side stands the nation—sad, silent, in- 
dignant, penitent may be for its past follies; on the other, this coun- 
terfeit prince, who would melt the noblest diadem in Europe into coin 
for his ignoble pleasures—supported on the right hand by a drunken 
and blood-dripping dragoon, on the left by a cold-eyed hypocritical 
priest—Sensuality arm in arm with Cruelty and Fraud. Can an Eng- 

lishman doubt what the result of the struggle will be? For struggle 
there must be between a gallant people who for sixty years have made 
incessant and incredible sacrifices of blocd, wealth, and repose, for lib- 

erty, and the man whose programme of government is in his own or 
his ayent’s words—‘‘ The cause which has overturned everything is the 
predominance of Parliamentary power. The constant tendency of Roy- 
alty in France has been to subject everything to its direction and 
authority. This is the primary condition of our national existence, 
and must not be forgotten in our political iastitutions.” This tenden- 
cy will not, we trust, be forgotten; nor how mischievous it has been 
when realized, not in the person of a selfish and dissipated dandy- 
brigand, but even in the princely Louis Quatorze and the sagacious 
Louis Philippe.—Spectaior, 20th ult. 

Rewarps anp PunisHMeNTs.—The Usurping Government has dis- 
pensed a flood of promotions, orders, and gratuities. We mentioned 
last wee& the raising of Generals Harispe and Vaillant to be Marshals. 
The promotion of Vaillant, the second in command at Rome, over the 
head of Oudinot, the first in command there, is said to have very much 
sheckedthe army. It is called a piece of personal vengeance on Oudi- 
not, for allowing the Assembly to nominate him to the command of the 
army of Paris on the eventfal 2d instant. Singular revelations have 
been made in the discussion. It is said that Vaillant, who is the most 
eminent military engineer in France, and who certainly had the prac- 
tical direction of the successful siege operations before Rome, held a 
commission in his pocket to supersede Oudinot, if he should prove too 
grossly incapable or intractable, Gcneral Oudinot has written a letter 
of energetic anger to the Minister of War on the slight offered to him ; 
and it is said that he hag also written tothe Pope. A gratuity of pay 
to the officers and men employed in Paris on the 4th and Sth instant has 
been decreed. Decorations of the Legionof Dishonour have been lav- 
ished wherever they were thought well deserved, or likely to be of ef- 
fect. Dr. Vérou of the Constitutionne/ is made an officer of the Legion. 
On the other hand, the military officers who showed coldness have been 
placed on the retired list. General Canrobert, who commanded a di- 
vision in Paris onthe 4th and 5th has been shelved; because, as it is 
said, he criticized the conduct of Louis Napoleon in keeping close 
quarters while the actual fighting was going on. He is reported to have 
exclaimed—‘** Ah! Monsieur Louis Napoleon, where have you been all 
this day, who only last week told us that you would say suivez moi ?”’ 
General Chadeysson has been shelved, because he declined a provincial 
command; and becauee, if his example were not punished, it was like- 
ly to be followed.—Jbid. 
Courtiy Revivats.—Some amusement, and some foreboding, have 
been called forth by the following paragraph in the Patric, showing 4 
revival of the fashion of the Kings of France to sign the marriage-con- 
tracts of the people of the court—‘t The President of the Republic 
signed yesterday the marriage contract of Captain Etienne Conti, of 
the staff, and Miss Modeste Lloyd, daughter of Sir James Lloyd, of 
Twickenham Captain Conti is son of the Receiver General of Finan- 
ces in Corsica.” 


_—_—~———_—_ 


THE ELECTION IN CANADA. 


There has not been a general election in Canada, since we have 
known the country, now some twenty years, that there has been so 
little excitement manifested, as that now about closed. In Lower Cana- 
da, indeed, it may be said, that it has been regarded with total indif- 
ference. With the exception of the Quebec and Halifax Railway, there 
has been no question before the electors, in this part of the Province, 
that was considered of any interest, and as that was a mere money 
affair, there was of course no sort of necessity for people feeling any 
deep interest in it here, since the honour of paying for it, will fall en- 
tirely upon the consumers of foreign goods, thatis, not upon the French 
Canadians who compose the great bulk of the Constituencies of Lower 
Canada. Besides, we generally find, that the masses pompously styled 
the people, bestow infinitely less attention on the practical realities of 
pounds, shillings and pence, than they do on questions of speculative 
fancy. The reasonis plain enough. In the matter of spending money 
thereis no room for that interesting play of prejudice, of party ill-will, 
and of the other amiable feelings of human nature; but in affairs of 
theory, the results of which, people might do with or without, and 
never feel any the worse, imagination has full scope, prejudices can be 
recused, feelings enlisted, and bad passions appealed to. People, in 
short, are more strongly affected at any time, by the umreal than by 
the real. This has been peculiarly exemplified in the two sections of 
the Province. While all has been as listless, as could well be desired 
in Lower Canada, the only approach to excitement in Upper Canada, 
has been on the theoretical questions of the Clergy Reserves, and Rec- 
tories. These having a religious basis, and religion as understood 
among the people being a matter of opinion, there was most excellent 
opportunity for all kinds of declamation, the real facts, and only facts 
that existed to interfere with it, being carefully kept out of sight. The 
Railway question—the practical profit and loss} question,—was seldom 
mooted 

The ministry too occupied a singular position. Judging from what 
is before us, it would appear, that they had no knowledge of one an- 
other's opinions. They had nothing agreed upoa among them. When 
called upon, therefore, individually to declare the ministerial policy by 
the constituencies which they wished to elect them, the poor fellows 
had nov a word tosay. For themselves they were afraid to answer, 
because they know not, how far they might afterwards have to swal- 
low their words; for their colleagues they dare not answer, because 
being pitched together by accident, as it were, they had no confidence 
in one another, and so far as the past might be taken as an index for 
the future, some of them could be reckoned upon to support any Opinion 
or its opposite, as circumstances might indicate in what direction ad- 
vantage lay. 





The only definite statement that could be wrung from any of them, 
was given by Mr. Young and relative to the course of the Halifax Rail- 
way, and he gave itso promptly we dv believe, through the force of | 
habit. Having been bred a merchant he communicated his ideas, ag he 
would have addressed a foreign correspondent, and in doing so he enun- | 





ciated opinions different from those of Messrs. Hincks and Howe, he | 
only came nearer to what we believe is a more practicable scheme, and | 
one which provided the British guarantee cover the expense of the | 
whole distance to Hamilton, there would be a chance of profit in carry- 





longer to be tolerated; arrests are multiplied ; spies abound; false re- 


ing out. On the hustings, indeed, after the election, Mr. Hincks de- | 





clared himself in favour of the secularisation of the Clergy Reserves ; 
Dr. Rolph in addition to that, stated, at the same public dinner where 
he acknowledged the justness of the bad opinion entertained of Mr. 
Hincke, that tué sectarian clause in the School Act ought to be retain- 
ed; but still there was no line of Cabinet programme promulgated, and 
from the desultory declarations that members of the Cabinet were drop- 
ping here and there, each “on his own hook” it was evident there wag 
none to promulgate. 

As there was, then, no ministerial policy, so there was not strictly 
any ministerial a Parties were burst up, and some fragments 
of the electoral body ranged themselves according to old party names, 
more through the force of long acquired habit than any distinct motive, 
while others gave their votes from personal predilection, and others 
from local feeling. 

Although, therefore, after a general election, it is usually a matter 
of little difficulty to estimate the probable strength of parties in the 
House of Assembly, yet at the present moment it is next to impoesible 
to state, with any degree of accuracy, what members will act together 
and what members will be opposed,—who will be ministerialists and 
who will not. This difficulty is farther increased from the doubt 
which looms over the ministry itself. No man seems to have a distinct 
notion how “ a time-or rather how short a time,—the Cabinet as 
now constituted, is to hang together. The universal opinion is, that it 
cannot last two sessions; a by no means circumscribed opinion is, that 
the members, whose names are most before the public, will soon be in- 
triguing to oust each cther. Mr. Hincks, it is even said, entered upon 
the negociations to take in Dr. Rolph as a colleague, and carried them 
on, merely to secure the influence of the Clear Grits in his favour at 
the elections, and particularly at his own election in Uxford; and, it is 
also said, that he barefacedly denied, that any negociations were going 
on, because he was afraid of the Conservative colleagues, whom he wes 
then acting with ; and that having now made all the use of them which 
. intended, Dr. Rolph will very soon be quarrelled with and discard- 
ed. 

It is no less confidently asserted, that Dr. Rolph accepted office, un- 
der the patronage of Mr. Hincks, for the purpose of tripping that ami- 
able gentleman up, and taking his place. His speech at Dundas re- 
quires no deep interpreter to reveal the very mean opinion he holds of 
his leader, and the sort of understanding that must exist between 
them. Had there been any of that sentiment of honour, which the 
proverb assigns even to thieves in their mutual relations, Dr. Rolph 
never would have made the exposure he did of Mr. Hincks, nor held 
him out to bis followers in the humiliating position he did. The Dector 
in apologising for Mr. Hincks’s want of principle, and in placing his 
justification of trusting him only upon a strong pledge to watch him 
closely, declared the utter distrust with which Mr. Hincks was to be re- 
garded by his colleagues in the Government, and by the country. 

Now, if men go into a Ministry together, entertaining such senti- 
ments of each other, who shall calculate at what time the brea h is to 
be developed between them? Itis not for us to say, but that it will 
come before they are long together, seems altogether probable, unless 
the sheer force of their £1000 a year keepthem united. This element, 
however, of a mutual want of confidence in the outset of their career, 
and the strong current of opinion that they cannot be long united, 
makes it, as we said before, almost impossible to divine the amount of 
support they may be able to scrape together out of the heterogeneous 
materials that will be found in the Assembly when it meets. Accord- 
ing to the hest idea, however, we can form of the probable condition of 
the House, we conclude that the number of decided supporters of the 
Ministry will be 89: decided opponents, 31; doubtful, 12; double re- 
turn, 1; dead, 1—total 84. 

Of the doubtful, we reckon four to be of the Rouge party among the 
French, and are very likely to hold their ground in opposition ; the re- 
maining eight are English, two of whom we consider more likely to op- 
pose the Ministry than support it, and six are of the Reform party, 
who profess opposition, from a want of confidence in the men, although 
their votes may be got on their measures. The double retarn is for 
Niagara, a constituency which will return a Conservative, if there is 
any honour or honesty in it. The place of the deceased Mr. Scott, ig 
expected to be filled by Mr. Papineau ; if so, he will be in decided op- 
position, and will confirm his fellow Rouges in their position. 

Distributing the whole, therefore, into probable yeas and nays, upon 
& vote the prospect is that of Ministerialists, there will he 44; 
Opposition 40—total 84. If the Rouge members fall off from their 
position, then the Ministry may command 48, and the opposition will be 
reduced to 56. Their majority, consequently will be 4, and may be 
12, but the 12 will not be all depended upon, on any one question. 

We bave made the above calculation in all candour, and to the best 
of our judgment ; time will test its accuracy.—Montreal Guzette. 


> 


Tue Napiers AGatn.—The following is a summary of the corres- 
pondence mentioned last week. Since its appearance several protests 


have been published against the Admiral’s disposition to engross more 
than his due share of merit. 


Admiral Sir Charles Napier has been attempting to board the Minis- 
terial ship, but has been signalled to stand aloof by the Captain Prime 
Minister ; and in retaliation, he has filled four columns of the Jimes 
with the correspondence between himself and Lord Jobn Russell and 
sent the whole broadside into the “tottering craft” which refused his 
services. 

In April last, Sir Charles Napier reminded Lord John Russell that he 
finished his ‘* not very pleasant letter of the 25th January 1850,” by 
saying to Sir Charles—* Your brilliant services on the coast of Syria 
evince the energy and boldaess of your professional character, and will 
always be remembered by me.” .As Sir William Parker was “not likely 
to remain in the Mediterranean all his life,” Sir Charles suggested that 
Lord Jobn would have an opportunity of rewarding his * brilliant 
services.” Lord J. Russell answered, that he had not atjall altered his 
opinion of Sir Charles’s energy and decision, but the Mediterranean com- 
mand was not vacant, and he did not know how soon it would be so; he 
must preserve his opinion quite unfettered till then, when he should 
weigh only the merits of the officers eligible. At the end of September, 
Sir Charles learned, with the rest of the public, that Sir Francis Baring 
had selected Rear-Admiral Dundas for the command of the Mediter- 
ranean ; so he wrote to Lord John, bringing his services, under notice, 
and asking if his merits had been weighed as promised? Without dis- 
paraging Admiral Dundas,—whose merits he admitted, but who had not 
bad the opportunity of giving such services to the country as himself, 
he thought that he had reason to complain of the intended arrange- 
ment. Lord John Russell answered, that the value of Sir Charles's 
services were not disputed; but the Mediterranean command required 
‘* an officer who shall possess the full confidence of the Government”— 
he must be an officer on whose “‘ secrecy and discretion’’ the Queen’s 
Ministers can fully rely. ‘I am sorry to say,” Lord John added, * that 
notwithstanding your many brilliant exploits, I could not place in you 
that implicit confidence which is required.” Sir Charles Napier replied, 
that such candour as this in the first instance would have saved Lord 
John and himself some trouble: if he do not now enjoy the confidence 
of the present board, they have changed their opinions,—biased, no 
doubt, by the First Lord, * who tock the earliest opportunity of insult- 
ing me, for reasons best known to himself” : he hoped the officer chosen 
for the Mediterranean command * may be successful and discreet 
enough to uphold a tottering administration.” This week, Sir Charles 
followed up his letter by another, accompanied by a vast number of 
testimonies of confidence in his conduct, which he has received from the 
Admiralty since 1828, when Lord Melville was at its head. He con- 
cluded now with these sentences. ‘I dou’t dispute, my Lord, ycur 
right to appoint to the Mediterranean command whom you please ; but 
I dispute your right tg damn my professional reputation by sending 
me the letter you have done. This is not the time. my Lord, to affront 
an officer who has rendered some service to his Queen and country, 
when France, with en army of 400,000 men, is in a blaze. Your Lord- 
ship is renowned for writing indiscreet epistles, and as it would bea pity 
to withhold your last, I shall send it to the press.” The whole corres- 
pondence was sent to the 7'imes yesterday, ** that the Country and the 
Navy may see that Ministerial and Admiralty jobbery are of more im- 
portance ia the eyes of a Whig Prime Minister than either rank or (to 
make use of his owu expressions) ‘ brilliant exploits.’” 

Sir Charles’s letter to the editor winds up with a Napierian defiance 
of the Admiralty. ‘* Were the Navy ruled by a professional man, he 
would not have dared to dishonour an officer; that is left to Lord John 

tussell and Sir Francis Baring, who appear not to know what military 


| honour is; and, thank God, ] amin a position and independent enoug2 
to tell them so.” 
No doubt, we shall soon have more famous letters in the Jumes ex- 
posing Admiralty jobberies.— Spectator, 20th ult. 
Amongst the extracts from letters commendatory of the services of 
the gallant Admiral from Lord Melville, the Earl of Minto, Lord Pul- 
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merston, Lord Ponsonby, the Earl of Auckland, Sir F. Baring, &c., are | 


two from Admiral Dundas, who has obtained the coveted command 
They run thus. ‘‘ Parker wiil not be relieved for another year, and 
then I hope you may be alive and well, and active, as you are now, wien, 
as far as I can, I will assist you to the Mediterranean. 

“Feb. 6th, 1848.” 

‘I see a silly report of my going to the Mediterranean—contradict 
it whenever’you can. 

«‘ Noy. 21, 1848.” 


HvpDpDERSFIELD versus Hauirax.—The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Mr. Cobden were present at the annual goirée of the Halifax Me- 
chanics Institute on Tuesday, the 16th ult. The soirée was held in 
the Odd Fellows Hall; and above 1200 persons, * including the elite of 
the district,” were present. 

Sir Charles Wood told his audience, that though, lixe his friend Mr. 
Cobden, he is an old friend of mechanics institutions, yet, unlike him, 
he had never before been present at the annual meeting of any mechan- 
ics institution: so they must not expect from him any observations 
that could asefully direct their future proceedings. He therefore di- 
late? on the general scope and bearing of the institutions as instruments 
of education; and introduced an assurance of his opinion that the 
strong feelings, he would not call them prejudices, which have inter- 
fered with the progress of general education, are fast wearing away ; 
so that in a few years we shall see a much more rapid progress made. 
At the Great Exhibition of Industry aud Art, the greater part of the 
world were not only highly amused but highly instructed: he himself 
had studied mechanics early in youth, aad it gave him both instruction 
and gratification to see among the machinery many things which other 
parties who accompanied him did not realize any interest in. It is also 
a great advantage that the means of reading are now so cheap. Only 
that very day in coming down by the train, he was amusing himself by 
looking at the books offered for sale at one of the railway stations.— 
There he found a work on trigonometry by the side of Sir Walter Scott’s 
novels; a work by Thucydides, and the Parlour Library ; atreatise cn 
well-sinking, and the last novel of the day ; all sold at prices accessible 
even to labourers, and those earning moderate wages. 

Mr. Cobden rallied the men of Halifax in a manner to stimulate their 
local energies to the utmost. Huddersfield was pointed out as a far 
smaller town—a second-class town, a town with very few plate-glass 
windows, and with no better mills or manufactures—and yet one far 
ahead of Halifax in its Mechanics Institution. Mr. Cobden then with 
jocoseness took a sly tack, and affected-to tremble lest the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer should go and tell these facts in the Cabinet. Mr. 
Cobden had heard Lord John Russell say something to the effect that 
an educational test would not be a bad franchise to be admitted into 
this country; and he had been trembling—he hoped their right hon- 
ourable Member would not say anything about it at the next meeting 
of the Cabinet ; but if he were to say that Huddersfield has 1650 mem- 
bers in its Mechanics Institution with only one representa‘ive, while 
Halifax has two representatives and only 200 members in iis institu- 
tion ; and that while Huddersfield has built and provided accomodation 
suitable for her institution, Halifax, which has got plate-glass windows, 
luxurious private houses, and superior mills, has thrust her institution 
into a garret; if he were to say these things in Sir Charles Wood's 
presence, he hoped Sir Charles would say nothing about them out of 
that hall. If he did, however, they must engage him to mention them 
with the distinct understanding, that the men of Halifax have resolved, 
that, before the coming year runs out, this stigma, this great stigma 
on so important a Parliamentary borough shall be wiped out, and that 
they will have a far nobler institution than Huddersfield. 

From this point Mr. Cobden glided off to another, of political com- 
plexion, but also of special interest to mechanics institutions—that of 
the paper-duty, the newspaper stamp, and the advertisement. duty.— 
Upon the paper-duty he quite made a small House of Commons speech 
to his honourable friend the Chancellor of the Exchequer; of course, 
declaring that he had no desire to bait him politically on neutral 
ground; and the audience highly enjoying the humour of an earwigged 
Minister. 

PosstBLE APPLICATION OF THE EccLesrASTICAL Tiries’ AssumMP- 
Tion Biii.—The following report of proceedings at the Lambeth Police 
office, on the 22nd ult., is curious, to say the least of it. The matter 
raay perhaps be hushed up, or we may hear further of it anon. 

A person of respectable appearance whose name did not transpire, 
but who was said to be ® medical practitioner in the London-road, ap- 
plied to Mr. Elliott for his opinion as to whether he should be justified 
in pulling dowa a placard which was posted up at the Catholic Cathe- 
dral in St. George’s-fields. The applicant stated that the placard in 
question announced that a grand pontifical mass would be celebrated 
on Christmas day, and a sermon preached by the Lord Bishop of South 
wark, and inasmuch as there was no such person known to the law, or 
legally recognized as the ‘‘ Lord Bishop of Southwark,” he wished to 
know whether he, the applicant, could be held criminally responsible, 
or subject to the payment of penalties, for tearing it down? 

Mr. Elliott—You allege, I suppose, that some person has illegelly 
assumed the title of the Lord Bishop of Southwark? Applicant—Yes, 
Sir. I hold tiat there is no such person known; that the placard is a 
misrepresentation, and I therefore want to know whether I would not 
be justified in pulling itdown? Mr, Elliott—I will reai you the law 
on the subject. It is this :— 

‘** Whereas divers of her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects have 
assumed to themselves the titles of archbishops and bishops of pre- 








. tended provinces, and of pretended sees or dioceses within the United 


Kingdom, under colour of an alleged authority given to them for that 
purpose by certain briefs, rescripts, or letters apostolical, purporting 
to buvejbeen given at Rome cn the 29:h of September, 1850. And where- 
as by the Act of the 10th year of George 1V., cap 7, sec. 24, after re- 
citing that the Protestant Episcopal Church of England and Ireland, 
and the doctrine, discipline, and government thereof, and likewise the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland, and the doctrine, discipline, aad 
government thereof, were, by the respective Acts of Union of England, 
Scotland, and Great Britain and Ireland, established permanently and 
inviolably, and that the right and title of archbishop to these respec- 
tive provinces, of bishops to these sees, and of deans to these deaneries, 
as well in England as in Ireland, had been settled and established by 
law, it was enacted thatif any person, after the commencement of that 
Act, other than the person hereunto authorised by law, should assume 
or use the name, style, or title of archbishop of any province, bishop of 
any bishopric, or dean of any deanery in England or in Ireland, not 
being the see, province, or diocese of any archbishop or bishop of acity, 

lace, or territory, or dean of any pretended deanery, in England or in 

reland, not being the see, province, or diosese of any archbishop, or 
bishop, or deanery, or any dean recognized by law, such attempt to 
establish, under colour of authority from the See of Rome, or other- 
wise, such pretended sees, provinces, dioceses, or deaneries, is illegal 
and void. 

And whereas it is expedient to prohibit the assumption of such titles 
in respect to any places within the United Kingdom, be it therefore 
declared and enacted, that all such brief:, rescripts, or letteas aposto- 
lical, and all und every the jurisdiction, authority, pre-eminence, 
or title conferred, or pretended to be conferred thereby, are and 
shall be, and be deemed unlawful and void; and that every per- 
son sc offending (assuming the titles), shall, for every such offence, 
forfeit and pay the sum of £100, to be recovered as penalties imposed 
by the recited Act may be recovered under the provisions thereof, or 
by action of debt, at the suit ot any person in one of her Majesty’s su- 
— courts of law, with the consent of her Majesty’s Attorney-Gen- 
eral.” 

If you are in a condition to prove that the title of ‘‘ Lord Bishop of 
Southwark” has been assumed by any one, you can, on obtaining the 
permission of her Majesty’s Attorney-General, take proceedings for 
the recovery of the £100 penalty. 

Applicant—Your Worship does not think I should be justified, under 
the circumstance, in pulling the placard down? Mr. Elliott—Cer- 
tainly not. 

_The applicant thanked his Worship for the attention which he paid 
him, and left the court evidently dissatisfied with the result of his ap- 
rete and declaring he should at once communicate with Lord J. 

ussell on the subject. 





Westminster Piay.--The dramatic performances at St. Peter's 
College are resumed this winter as vigorously as ever, so that we have 
now had two years of “« Westminster Plays” without any of those in- 
tervening gaps which the superstitious regirded as prognostics of a total 
cessation. Terence still vindicates the rights he has enjoyed here since 
the days of Queen Elizabeth, and he would doubtless have been edified 
at the admirable spirit with which that most bustling of hid comedies 
the Eunuchus has been played. This excellence may be ascribed partly 
to the talent of the young artists, which soars above the usual average, 


partly to the intrinsic ‘* fun” of the piece, which gives an impulse to 
the flight. The plot is, to be sure, a little free, and the fastidious 
might find their minds divided whether they should be most shocked 
at the atrocity of Chasrea, or the comfortable arrangement by which 
the difficulties of Tha’s with regard to her two admirers are settled in 
the end. However, a concession has been made; the scene in which 
Cherea relates his exploit has been cut out, and as nothing ia this world 
can be carried on without a little “ give and take” by all parties, we 
trust the aforesaid fastidious will consent to be amused at the lively 
old play. 

O4 the second night of the season (the first is a mere rehearsal,) the 
prologue and epilogue were spoken. The former, delivered by Mr. 
Armitstead, the Captain of the School, lamented on deceased ‘* West- 
minsters,” and rejoiced in the Crystal Palace as a sign of universal 
brotherhood. The epilogue, a very lively little production, (which will 
be found on our first page) set forth the horrors of‘* Bloomerism.’’— 
Thais, Pythias, and Dorian adopt the inexpressibles, and the position 
which Thais occupies at the end of the comedy is so far reversed that 
she loses every one of her lovers, and her violent efforts to regain a 
protector lead to an ipglorious exit under the care of the police. Inthe 
comedy itself an opportunity is taken of making a “hit” at passing 
events. When Thraso and Co. attack the courtesan’s house, they 
bring together three chairs, a mattress, and a wheelbarrow, and 
with these they form a barricade, < 

His Royal Highness Prince Albert, attended by his Aide-de-Camp, 
honoured with his presence the third and last performance. The bri!- 
liant audience on this occasion comprised the Earl of Carlisle, the Mar- 
quis of Westminster, the Lord Chancellor, Lord Cranworth, the Chief 
Baron, the Earl of Albemarle, Lord Campbell, Mr. Justice Talfourd, 
Lord de Ros, the Chevalier Bunsen, M. Van de Weyer, the Saxon 
Charge d'Affaires, Mr. Justice V. Williams, Baron Alderson, Sir D. 
Dandas, the Attorney-General, Sir F, Forster, Sir W. Ogilvie, Sir M. 
Farquhar, and Drs. Layard, Sutherland, and Philimore. 

The Spectator says, ‘* For the most important dramatic event of the 
week we must look to the dormitory of Westminster School, where the 
Eunuchus of Terence has been played with more than usual spirit.— 
A commonplace compliment which is often paid to the young amateurs 
—that they would put to shame many professional actors—is mere 
nonsense ; for they lack that stage-deportment which belongs to the 
very grammar of histrionic art. The interest arising from their per- 
formance, apart from that which springs from the association of ideas, 
is occasioned by their thorough knowledge of every line of their author, 
and the manifestation of juvenile acuteness in hitting upon distinctions 
of character. We admire the conception rather than the execution, 
and are at the same time pleased by observing that the labour of every 
artist is a labour oflove. The Epilogue, which is always the exciting 
portion ofa Westminster evening, represents Thais as a propagandist of 
Bloomerism. This Transatlantic tendency causes her to lose all her 
admirers, and involves her in a street-row, which leads to the inter- 
‘erence of the police. 





TWO LIVING AZTEC CHILDREN. 
A NEW AND ABSOLUTELY UNIQUE RACE OF MANKIND. 
THE most extraordinary and inexplicable phenomena that the history of the human race 
has yet produced, can be seen fur a few weeks at the large Exhibition room of the So- 

ciety Library, corner of Broadway and Leonard-street. They were recently taken from a 
newly discovered and idolatrous people in Central America, by whom they were kept with 
superstitious venerztion distinct »nd secluded as a caste of their priesthood, and employed 
as Mimes and Bachanals in their Payan ceremonies and worship. 

They are male and female, The latter measures 29 1-2 inches ia height, weighing 17 lbs., 
the former is 33 inc!.es high, and weighs 20 Ibs. 

From repeated and careful examinations, the best Physiologists etate the older to be 12 or 
13 years of age; the younger about 10 years. 

They differ altogether from examples ofthe dwarf kind an4 from children ; affording com 
plete and undeniable illustration of a Pigmean variety of the Human Race ! 

Tickets of Admission, 25 cents.—Chi'dren under 10 years balf price, Season Tickets, $1. 
Doors open each day frum 11 until 1, and from 7 until 9 o’clock. jan3—3m. 


ORATORY & POETRY OF THE OLD & NEW WORLD. 
STUYVESANT INSTITUTE. 
FRIDAY, TUESDAY and FRIDAY EVENINGS, January 9, 13, and 16, 


At half past seven c’clock; 


HARLES WHITNEY, recently returned from a professional tour in Europe, will, b 

request, deliver three of his Literary and Dramatic Impersonations—iilustrated wit 
every phase of charaeter—the Iudian, American. Briton, and Irishman. (S-e circulars.) 

“ Mr. Whitney’s action is equal! to the best tragedians on the stage.”—Lond. Times, May 5. 


Ce Gentlemen’s tickets £0 cents—Ladies’ 25 cents. 











Marriep—At Jamai~a, L. I., on the 8th inst., bythe Rev. Beverley R. Betts» 
Henry Barclay Robinson, Esq., of Fredericton, in the proviuce of New Bruns- 
wick, to Caroline, only daughter of William Betts, Esq. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 1101-4 a 110 3-4, 


GENE AIBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, JANUARY 10, 1852. 

















The Liverpool mails of the 27th ult, bring news of the resignation of 
Lord Palmerston, or of his dismissal from the cffice of Foreign Secretary. 
Whichever be the correct version, his Lordship no longer holds the 
seals of office; they have been transferred to Earl Granville, a compa- 
ratively youthful statesman, but one whv has in subordinate official 
life acquired fair repute. The precise reasons for Lord Palmerstcn’s 
retirement are not known, and probably will not be known until the 
ensuing meeting of Parliament. Assertions and speculations on the 
subject have, of course, been abundant; and two or three editorial ar- 
ticles hereon from London journals may be found above. The cause 
which most naturally suggested itself to the public mind was the bitter 
enmity known to exist between the Foreign and Colonial Secretaries, 
with the latter of whom were united in family compact Sir George Grey 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Repeatedly has the pending ze- 
treat of Earl Grey and Sir Charles Wood been announced, and ru- 
mours pointing to it were once more rife, immediately before this change 
took place. There was an evident ineompatibility of temper. But the 
Grey section prevailed; and the Cabinet is rid of its unwelcome and 
unmanageable associate. What was the immediate point at issue can 
only be surmised: two occasions are stated as those on which Lord 
Palmerston so far took the Ministerial policy inte his own keeping, that 
cohesien was no longer practicable, seeing that the Premier and the 
majority of his colleagues held decidedly differert opinions. The first 
was the reception of deputations with congratulatory addresses re- 
lative to the release of Kossuth. In the Foreign Secretary’s sympa- 
thetic answers Lord John Russell may have thought that the dignity 
of the Cabinet was compromised, and knew that the absolute powers 
found cause of offence. The second and more important matter regards 
the French Revolution, and the over-zealous recognition of the traitor 
who brought it about. With singular inconsistency, Lord Palmerston 
is seid to have been equally unreserved in the expression of opinions, 
justifying and even lauding the late brutal coup d'état, We shall es- 
teem our Prime Minister more'than we have done for several years 
past, if it prove that he was indignant at any thing beyond official 
recognition being extended to Louis Napoleon by the British represen- 
tative at Paris. 

Thus the matter is talked of at the Clubs and written of in the news- 
papers, talkers and writers giving diverse degrees of prominence to the 
moving causes thus briefly noted. Some set it down entirely to the 
Grey clique, others entirely to prudential reasons of state, whilst others 
again account for it by a fortuitous junetion of circumstances. Let 
us add a surmise of our own, which we do not find sct down. We all 
know how rats will leave a sinking ship. Is it not possible that Lord 
Palmerston, seeiug the impending shipwreck of the Cabinet, has avail- 
ed himself of an opportunity for quitting it without dishonour, thus 
holding himself free for future action as the leader of a party, on the 
eve of a generalelection? His Lordship is the Nestor of official life, 
and yet full of intellectual vigour. Heis probably also the most popu- 





lar man in the House of Commons, in a personal point of view, and 


wonld rally round him a very strong body of adherents, whilst at the 
same time it may be doubted whether he has his match in the arena of 
political strife —As for the actual Ministry, it was weak enough before, 
but is seriously damaged by this defection. Let the Greys shake hands 
end congratulate themselves on their triumph—it may be doubted, 
whether it will last long. The break-up of the old Whig party is at 
hand. The loss of Lord Palmerston’s support in the Lower Housc must 
be keenly felt. 

It may be right to add a word here on the surmise of the Courter 
& Enquirer of yesterday, to the effect that the Nicaragua and Mosquito 
ifficulty with this country has really brought about the withdrawal of 
Lord Palmerston from the Cabinet. This idea is of course based upon the 
reliable rumours from Washington, that the Prcemetheus affair has been 
settled satisfactorily with the British government by the American Min- 
ister in London, that our small force is to be withdrawn from SanJuan, 
and that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty is hereafter to be interpreted in its 
broadest acceptation. This arrangement our contemporary implies to 
be so much at variance with Lord Palmerston’s previous position, that 
he could scarcely hold office and accede to it. If the reports from 
Washington be true, there is plausibility in the supposition; but as 
they are founded on the receipt of despatches of earlier date than this 
recent news, we cannot attach much belief to it. If correct, we should 
have heard of the resignation first, and then of the settlement. 





If the appeal just made to France by her Dictator had been a fair 
one, we should only have to wish her joy of her bargain, and think 
perhaps that she was rightly served for her folly in electing such a 
King Log as Louis Napoleon in 1848, by finding him a real King 
Stork in 1851. The known returns of the election, between temporary 
submission to a despot and a certainty of his murderous legions being 
again let ioose, show a very undeniable preference for the absolute 
régime ; and it is accordiagly stated that about six millions of voters 
have bowed their necks to the yoke, whilst not more than seven hundred 
thousand have entered an anonymous protest, through the ballot-box. At 
first sight, it would appear incredible that such should be the result ; 
but it may be accounted for by the reign of terrorism which exists 
throughout France—by the suppression of all news of passing political 
events—by the fabrication and circulation of false statements of Social- 
ist outrages—by the ignorance of the peasantry—by the influence of 
the innumerable hosts of government officials—in short by the employ - 
ment of ali these means which are within reach of an unscrupulous and 
tyrannical power. Moreover, the French are so accustomed to revolu- 
tions, that in registering their acquiescence to a ten-years’ despotism, it 
can scarcely be doubted that many a mental reservation was made. 

No one can imagine that we have a particle of sympathy, political 
or otherwise, with the degraded and bloody-minded class of men who 
have often thrown up barricades in Paris, in Lyons, and elsewhere, for 
the foul purpose of invading rights and property, and with the hope 
of converting social life into a general scramble. But though they 
should be shot down when found in the commission of crime, and expo- 
sed at all times to the severest penalties of Law, there is something ab- 
solutely revolting in the details of what is now goingonin France. Sol- 
diers having deliberately shed the blood of unarmed and harmless specta- 
tors in the streets of Paris, and of women and children gazing innocently 
from the windows—this being done with the avowed purpose of striking 
a salutary terror—forthwith an armed police is set afoot to purge 
France of suspected characters, and ships are made ready at her out- 
ports to receive thousands of untried citizens on board, and convey them 
‘to speedy graves in Cayenne or Algeria. Perhaps France may here= 
after be the better for the purgation; but itis hard for any lover of 
real liberty to read of it without indignation, or to think of its authors 





without reproach and contempt. 

We shall not occupy space with the details of a promised Constitu- 
tion, with which Louis Napoleon proposes to favour his submissive 
subjects. It will be time enough, when it is really promulga; 
ted. One thing only let us mention appertaining to the Press. The 
Executive is to retain the power of suppressing any journal, at its dis- 
cretion! Talk of World’s Fairs and Peace Congresses, forsooth! Why, 
only imagine such a thing seriously suggested in New-York, or London. 

Certain alarmists in England are expecting to be eaten up some day 
by the gallant myrmidons of the dandy-soldier. What the Napoleon 
feared to attempt, will scarcely be ventured on hy his Brummagem 
imitator, even though he be addressed by a deputation of working- 
men under the title of ‘‘ Prince,” and alluded to by the Minister of 
Marine, in an official despatch, as ‘‘ the Emperor’s nephew.” 





We should have mentioned that the Dictator only obtained about one 
half of the affirmative vote in Paris, and only about one-third in 
Lyons—a fair proof of public feeling where the voters cannot be kept 
in profound ignorance.—Paris is gay; and the French merchants, to 
whom stocks and cotton are the barometers of public felicity, approve 
the change. 





The Queen of Spain was eafely delivered of a Princess, on the 20th ult. 





Unable to give lengthened reports of M. Kossuth’s frequent inter- 
course with the public, we must not entirely neglect him when he comes 
in contact with the members of the Government and the chief men of 
this country gathered together at Washington. To go back then to 
the middle of last week—it appeared when the Washingtoa papers of 
the Ist. inst. came to hand, that Kossuth’s first interview with the Pre- 
sident of the United States was not absolutely a private one; that he 
and his suite were introduced by the Secretary of State; that he read 
an address to Mr. Fillmore, and that Mr. Fillmore duly replied to it. 
But neither address or reply alter the position of the two parties to- 
ward each other. The illustrious exile with his usual ingenuity, but 
with an unusual vagueness, expresses a hope that the Government will 
«ilhim. The President, in the most courteous of terms, expresses his 
individual sympathy, but refers to the settled policy of the nation, by 
way of gentle refusal. The only singular fact is that his Excellency em- 
ploys the term Governor Kossuth. Whether this mode of speech, which 
was not subsequently adopted by the Legislature, was designed as a 
trifling compliment to the disappointed suitor, or whether it were accig 
dental, has not transpired. ‘“Oace @ Captain, always a Captain” has 
almost become the etiquette of social intercourse. But it is otherwise 
on official occasions ; and if these were days for punctilio about lan- 
guage, the absolutist diplomatists at Washington might reasonably 
make complaint that the obnoxious title should be thus given to a man, 
to whom de facto it certainly does not belong, and whose claim to it 
de jure has never been recognised by the Executive. Let it pass, how- 
ever, for what it is worth, and come we to the high honour paid to Kos- 
suth by the Senate of the U. $.—The brief ceremony is thus described 
in the Union of the 6th inst. 

Kossurn’s PRESENTATION To THE Senate or THe U. S.—This im- 
posing ceremony in honour of the great Hungarian, and in testimony 
of the approval by our government of the cause of liberty in Europe, 
which he represents, took place yesterday in the Senate Chamber at 
one o'clock. The proceeding, though august in its significance, Was 
unostentatious in its character. As no similar presentation in either 
Hou-e of Congress has occurred, except in the case of General Lafayette, 





we deem it proper to note the details of the proceeding with exactness. 
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the appointed hour, the Senate, on the suggestion of its President, 
- ded ite esnal business. Governor Kossuth, in his official costume, 
and with his sword at his side, appeared at the main entrance, pre- 
ceded by two members of the committee of introduction, (General 
Shields and Mr. Seward,) and followed by the third member, (General 
Cass,) and advanced in this order till he stood in the centre of the Senate 
Chamber. Gen. Shields, the chairman of the committee, then said : 
“Mr. President :—We have the honour to announce to you Louis Kos- 
suth, and to introduce him to the Senate of the United States.” The 
President of the Senate then rose and eaid: “ Louis Kossuth, I wel- 
come you to the Senate of the United States. The committee will con- 
duct you to the seat which I have caused to be prepared for you.” — 
Gov. Kossuth bowed in acknowledgment of this public reception, 
and, being conducted by Gen. Shields and Mr. Seward to a seat imme- 
diately in front of the Secretary’s table, took his seat with General 
Shields on his right hand, and Mr. Seward and Gen. Cass on his left. 
Mr. Mangum then rose and said; ‘ For the purpose of affording to the 
members of this body an opportunity to pay their respects to our illus- 
trious guest, I move that we do now adjourn.” The motion was car- 
ried, and the Senate adjourned. The President of the Senate and other 
Senators then left their seats, and as they approached Governor Kos- 
suth, were severally ted to him by the members of the committee. 
The entire front and side galleries of the Chamber were completely 
filled by the ladies, who had assembled to witness the ceremony. Many 
ladies found places on the floor of the Senate, the rule having been 
suspended with a view to their admission there. The reporters’ gal- 
lery was assigned to gentlemen, and was also crowded. There was no 
applause—the spectators apparently refraining from any such demon- 
stration as unsuited to the occasion and the scene. 


The House of Representatives which, contrary to public expectation, 
proved more reluctant than the Senate to pay Kossuth a similar hon- 
our, decreed however on Monday last that it should be paid. The vote 
on the occasion was 123 yeas to 54 noes. We extract from the Repub- 
lie of Thursday the following brief record of the proceedings, which 
took place on the previous day. They varied slightly, it will be ob- 
served, from those in the Senate Chamber. 


Many ladies and gentlemen then entered the hall. Some of the for- 
mer were invited to the seats of members, and soon every seeing point 
‘was occupied. The galleries, too, were densely crowded with specta- 
tors of both sexes, altogether presenting a scene of much animation and 
interest.—Confusion, which could not be altogether avoided, prevailed 
throughout the entire proceedings.—Several additional bills were in- 
troduced by members, and there were complaints on the part of others 
that they could not learn what was going on; whereupon Mr. Jones, of 
Tennessee, made an ineffectual motion that the House take a recess of 
ten minutes. Mr. Jackson introduced a bill to provide for the removal 
of obstructions in the Savannah river, and for the improvement of the 
same. Tellers being called for on the motion of reference— 

The Speaker said that gentlemen would see the impossibility of di- 
viding by tellers. Shortly afterwards, he announced that the time 
had arrived for the execution of the order, and requested gentlemen to 
take their seats and preserve order. 

It was now one o’clock. All eyes were anxiously directed towards 
the door opening to the main aisle, at which the distinguished guest 
was toenter. There was much ‘confusion of tongues.” 

The committee of the House entered. The members rose. M. Kos- 
suth leaned on the arm of Mr. Cartter, the chairman. He was dressed 
in a velvet frock coat, with a sword at his side. Having approached 
to the area in front of the Clerk’s desk— 

Mr. Cartter said: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I have the honour, on the part of 
the committee of the House, to present Louis Kossuth to the House of 
Representatives.” 

he Speaker. ‘As the organ of this body, I have the honour to ex- 
—s to Louis Kossuth a cordial welcome to the House of Represen- 
ves. 

M. Kossuth, addressing the Speaker, said : 

** Sir; It is a remarkable fact in the history of mankind, that, while 
through all the past, honours were bestowed upon glory, and glory was 
attached only to success, the legislative authorities of this great Repub- 
lic bestow honours on a persecuted exile, not conspicuous by glory, 
not favoured by success, but engaged in a just cause.—There is a tri- 
—_ of republican principles in this fact.—Sir, I thank im my own 

my country’s name the House of Representatives of the United 
States for the honour of this cordial welcome.” 

He was then conducted to a seat at the Clerk’s desk. The House al- 
most immediately afterwards adjourned.—Nearly all the persons on 
the floor—and there were not a few of them—advanced to M. Kossuth, 
who had come down to the area, and were introduced to him. 


The Hungarian’s short speech appears to us singularly neat and ap- 
propriate; and so end the much talked-of Congressional honours. 

But, although little or no progress has been made at Washington in 
what has been generally called the Hungarian cause, there have been 
two or three more demonstrations and a host of oratorical flourishes. 
The main occasion for the latter, was a banquet offered to Kossuth by 
Members of Congress, on Wednesday. About 250 gentlemen are said 
to have been present, including the Hon. Daniel Webster and several 
other members of the Cabinet, the President of the Senate, who pre- 
sided, the Speaker of the House of Representatives, General Cass, and 
other distinguished personages. Kossuth delivered a long address, in 
which he reiterated the remarkable opinion (remarkable as coming 
from so sagacious a man), that the continent of Europe “ has no future 
at all, or this future is American republicanism’”—just as if freedom 
were a garment which could be put on at will, and found to fit. Is not 
the reverse of this the case’? Does not history show that the wearers 
must be trained to the clothing, if they would move easily and comfort- 
ably therein ?’—Mr. Webster harangued eloquently on the influence in 
Europe ef these Congressional doings, as though to set himself right with 
Kossuth, or with his own conscience, for the cold comfort of the official 
reception. Here is one of his fine outbursts :— 

“« The effect of this welcome cannot but be felt, and have its influence 
beyond the ocean, and in other countries where our principles ere gene- 

ly unknown or disliked. We are much inclined to underrate the 
power of the moral influence of principles. Who doubts that in our 
own struggle for freedom and independence, the majestic eloquence of 
Chatham, the profound reasoning of Burke, the burning satire and 
irony of Barry, had influence on our fortunes herein America? They 
tended to diminish the confidence of the British Ministry in their hopes 
to subject us. There was not a reading man who did not struggle more 
boldly for his rights, when those exhilirating sounds, uttered in the 
two Houses of Parliament, reached him from across the seas.” 

The case, however, would be more obviously parallel, if Congress 
were sitting at Vienna. Kossuth is to proceed to the West and South, 
as he awaits a more auspicious state of affairs, ere he returns to Europe. 





Respecting the alleged refusal of the Emperor of Austria to receive 
the British Ambassador, mentioned in last week's d/bion, it appears 
by later accounts that the presentation actually took place on the 13th 
ult. With reference to the delay, the following explanation was given 
by a correspondent of the Globe, known as Lord Palmerston’s organ. 
Of course, his Lordship’s resignation renders the whole affair unim- 


portant; but having alluded to it, we desire to clear it up. The 
Vienna letter-writer says, 


It is not true that the Emperor refused to receive the Earl. What really 
occurred was this: the Earl having proposed a day for presenting himself to the 
Emperor, the Prince de Schwartzenberg waited upon him and said that the Em- 
peror would receive him politely, but the Prince feared not cordially, unless his 
visit could be postponed until some satisfactory explanation should have arrived 
from London a the observations made b Tord Palmerston in his reply 
to a deputation from Islington. The Prince said Le had reason to hope the next 
despatches from London would remove all unpleasantness from the relations 
between the two Governments, and he left it to the Earl to decide whether it 
= not be — to ape his visit to the Emperor. 
which was made in the most friendly spirit, was j i 
Ear! of Westmoreland. ig an —— 


This suggestion, 
ted upon by the 





The following letter claims place in our columns, as another curious 
illustration of hotel-politics. Louis Kossuth having in his publie 
speeches identified the French Dictator with the Czar of Russia, we 





would add one more question to those pertinently asked, and inquire 
why the Russian standard was omitted. 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


Gentlemen,—Permit me to call your attention to a little matter of national 
courtesy, which I think you will deem worthy of notice in your valuable paper. 
I refer to the fact that the English flag, after being subject to mob law at the 
Irving House, New York, does not seem to he deemed worthy of a place among 
the other flags displayed at Brown's hotel. This is certainly very strange. Why 
is the French flag there? What have they done for Kossuth ? Per contra, has 
England done nothing ? e 

I call this to your notice, as I think it will compare badly with the courtesy, 
respect, 1 may say honour, our flag invariably was received with during the 
Kossuth excitement in England. 

I am, gentlemen, your obedient servant, 


January 5, 1852. An ANGLO Saxon, 





Dr. Kane, the intelligent Surgeon who accompanied the Grinnell 
Arctic-Expedition, has been giving a course of lectures at the Smith- 
sonian Institute, Washington, on the subject of his interesting voyage 
and on the scientific researches which he made in the Polar regions. 
The local journals speak highly of Dr. Kane’s accomplishments as a lec- 
turer. 

One law suit at least is likely to arise out of the temporary dif- 
ficulties of the Art Union. The Managers are said to have commenc- 
ed an action for libel, against the proprietor of the N. Y. Herald, 
which accused those gentlemen of using a portion of the funds of the 
Institution in establishing a new journal in this city. The New York 
Times is the paper pointed at, Mr. Raymond, its Editor and proprietor, 
being one of the Art-Union Committee. 








The Aatec Children are still on exhibition in one of the apartments of the New 
York Society Library; and to the lengthened description of them which we 
recently copied from tne columns of a contemporary, we can now add from per- 
sonal observation that they ere well worth a visit from the curious. Whether 
the remarkable tale told of their origin be correct, or otherwise, he must be a 
a very callous person who can look at them with absolute indifference. From a 
smile at their quaint imbecility to a sigh over their degraded condition, all varie- 
ties of feeling are evident amongst the spectators. For our own part, we confess 


to acertain degree of humiliation in seeing so abject a sample of mankind; but as | 


the excitement of any sort of sensation is a rarity in these days of familiarity with 
wonders, this confession is only another tribute to the attractiveness of the sight. 


The Wizard of the North still waves his magic wand at the Astor Place Opera 
House, to the huge delight of little folks, and to the satisfaction of those of the 
larger growth. Mr. Anderson, the Professor of Necromaney, deserves credit also 
for his bounteous spirit. He has given more than one entertainment for charit- 
able purposes; and on New Year’s eve he distributed a thousand loaves of bread 
and a thousand pounds of meat to hungry applicants. 





Tue New Foreren Minister.—Granville George Leveson-Gower, 
second Earl Granville, and now her Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affiirs, is a comparatively young man, having been born in 
1815. He graduated at Christ Church, Oxford; was for a short time 
attaché to the British Embassy in Paris, and subseqnently Under- Se- 
cretary of State for Foreign Affairs; he was appointed a railway com- 
missioner in 1846, in which year he succeeded tothe Earldom; Master 
of the Queen’s Buckhounds, July, 1846 ; Vice-President of the Board of 
Trade, May, 1848; was M. P. for Morpeth, from February, 1837, to 
February, 1840, and sat for Lichfield, from September, 1841, to Jan- 
uary, 1846. Earl Granville was, it must be remembered, chairman of 
the council of the Royal Commission of the Great Exhibition of 1851. 
The first Earl was a distinguished diplomatist, and was some time re- 
sident as British Ambassador in Paris. He was uncle to the second 
Duke of Sutherland, and was long knownas Lord Granville Leveson- 
Gower. 


Tue Last RecorDED worps witH Sir J. Fran«kiin.—Captain 
Penny, writing to the Times from Aberdeen, on the 20th ult., says,— 
‘*T have lately been at Peterhead (my native place), and have learnt a 
very important fact, which I am sure you will think of sufficient inter- 
est to make known to the public, from my old acquaintance, Csptain 
Martin, who, when commanding the whaler Enterprise in 1845, was the 
last person to communicate with Sir John Franklin. 

“The Enterprise was alongside the Erebus in Melville Bay, and Sir 
John invited Captain Martin to dine with him, which the latter delined 
doing as the wind was fair to go south. Sir Johu, while conversing with 
Captain Martin, told him that he had five years’ provisions, which he 
could make last seven, and his people were busily engaged in salting 
down birds, of which they had several casks full already, and twelve 
men were out shooting more. 

* To see such determination and foresight at that early period is really 
wonderful, and must give us, the greatest hopes. 

**] asked Captain Martin why he had not mentioned this before ? He 
said that he did not at first think it of any importance, and that when 
Lady Franklin was at Peterhead, about two years ago, he did not like 
to intrude upon her Ladyship, not having the honour of knowing her 
during her short stay. He is a man of the strictest integrity, whose 
word can depend upon. He hasan independent fortune which he got 
by the fishing. 

‘*As you have done me the favour to publish a former,;communication 
I hope you will give this a place in your columns, as I am sure it will 
give general satisfaction.” 


Appotutintests. 


Foreicn-Orrice, Dec, 24, 1851.—The Queen has been graciously pleased to 
appoint Percy Willam Doyle, now Secretary to H. M. Legation to to the Repub- 
lic of Mexico, tobe H. M. Minister Plenipotentiary to that Republic. 

Mr. Greenwood, Q.C., Recorder of Davenport, Assistant-Solicitor to the Trea- 
sury, in the room of J. M. Revell Reynolds, promoted to the chief place in that 
departinent.—Mr. Augustus Paget, now second paid attache to the embassy at Pa- 
ris, is promoted to the post of first pai} attache of that embassy, in the room of Mr. 
Edwardes, appointed Secretary of Leipiles at Frankfort.—Mr. John Bidwell, af. 
ter 50 years’ service in the Tower office, has retired.—The Hon. Hussey C. Vivian 
to aclerkshipin the Foreign-office.—Mr. John Brown a member of the Council 
of Grenada,—Edwar i Thornton, Esq,, now Paid Attache to H. M. Legation to the 
Republic of Mexico, to be Secretary to that Legation. 


Aruty. 


War-Orrice, Dec. 26.—7th Lt Drags ; Surg A Alexander from 50th Ft to be 
Surg, v Cowan, whoex. 8th Lt Drags; Lieut @ Lockwood to be Capt by pur, v 
Hon J Sandilands, who ret. 17th Lt Drags; Lieut A Learmouth to be Adj, v 
Ross, who resignsthe Adjy only. 6th Regtof Ft; Capt R W M‘Leod Fraser to 
be Maj by pur,v Brevet Lieut-Col J Stuart, who ret; Lieut G Armytage to be Capt 
by pur, v Fraser; Ens J R Blake to be Lieut without pur, v Norris, died of 
wounds; Ens and Adj W Lee to have the rank of Lieut; Ens E Lloyd to be Lieut 
by v Armytage, Gent Cadet W T Bartley, from RK] M College, to be Ens, v 
Blake. 13th Ft; Ass Surg J 'T Clarke, MD, from Staff, to be Ass Surg, v Tupper, 
proin the 66th Ft. 15th Fr; Geat Cadet H T Jameson, from RI M College, to be 
Ens, v Mylins, proin 17th Ft. 16th Ft; Capt H Copinger to be Maj by pur, v 
Ashmore, who ret ; Lieut L 8 R Lovell to be Capt by pur, v Copinger; Ens C8 
Flower to be Lieut by pur, v Lovell. 24h Ft; Lt F Clark to be Capt by pur, v 
Williams, who ret; Ens R Lind to be Lt by pur, v Clark; Ens HH Austen, 
from 67th Ft, to be Ens,v Lind. 25th Ft; Lt GE Lane to be Adj, v. Walker, 
pro; Ens G S Hallowes tobe Lt without pur, v Lane, app Adj; Gent Cadet J G 
M‘Donal Tulloch, from Rl Mil College, to be Ens, v Hallowes. 27th Ft; Gent 
Ca>et H B Patton, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Maguire, pro. 37th Ft; Ens F 
H Douce to be Lt by pur, v Evans, who ret. 50th Ft; Surg A H Cowen from 
7th Lt Drags, to be Surg, v Alexander, who ex. 57th Ft; Capt C J Carter from 
hf pay Unatt, to be Capt, v Cassan, who ex; Lt C E Law to be Capt by pur, v 
Carter, who ret; Ens W E Brown to be Lt by pur, vLaw. 6lstFt; Lt RE 
Burnside to bé Adj, v H E H Burnside, pro. “63d Ft; Maj P P Nevi!l, from half 

sy 12th Ft, to be Maj, repaying the diff, v James, who ex; Capt A T Allan tobe 

4 by per: v Nevill, who ret; Lt F C Annesley to be Capt by pur, v Allan; Ens 
F aterson tobe Lt by pur, v Annesley. 66th Ft, Ass Surg F W Tupper, 
from 13th Ft to be Surg, v R G Montgomery, MD, who ret on hf pay. 67th Fr; 
Gent Cadet H H Austen, from Rl Mil Coll, to be Ens, v Clarke, cec. 68th Ft; 
Ens W F Garforth tobe Lt by pur, v Carmichael, who ret; H Vaughan, Gent, 
to be Ens by pur,v Garforth. 71st Ft; Capt T Bulkeley, from hf pay Unatt, to be 
Capt, v Robertson, who ex; Lt A C Parker to be Capt by pur, v Buckley, who ret. 
74th Ft; Ens Sir A H Dillon, Bart., to be Lt by pur, v Corrigan, whoret. 83th 
Ft; Brevet Maj R W Balfour to be Maj by pur, v Irwin, pro in 3d W I Regt; 
Lt B H Holme to be Capt by pur, v Balfour; Ens H W Grogan to be Lt oe par, 
vHolme. Rifle Brigade; Capt AH Horsford to be Maj by pur, v Frankland, 
who ret; First Lt G P Evelyn tobe Capt by pur, v Horsford, Sec Lt R Baillie 
to be First Lt by pur,v. Evelyn. 2d W I Regt; Lt SB Gordon to be Capt with- 
out pur, v Brevet Maj Hill, pro; Ens W T J Simmons to be Lt without pur, y 
Harger pro; Ens and Adj T Birle to have the rank of Li; Ens J L Byrne to be 
Lt without pur, v Gordon ; Ens J 
ret. 2d 
who ret. 











Haleman to be Lt by pur, v M'Pherson, who 
I Regt; Mej W Irwin, from 88th Ft, to be Lt-Col by pur, v Abbott, 

















Baxvet.—Maj P P Nevill, of 63d Ft, to be Lt Col in the Army ; Capt T Bulke- 
ley, of 71st Ft, to be Maj in the Army. 

HospitaL Star¥r.—Ass Surg RK. Brown, from 48th Ft, to be Staff Surg of the 
Sec Clase; Ass Staff Surg T W Barrow, to be Staff Surg of the Sec Class; Act- 
iog Ass Surg F Cogan to be Ass Surg to the Forces, v Clarke, app to 18th Ft. 

UnatracHen.—Lt W A Courtenay, from Adj of a Recruiting District, to be 


Capt. without pur. 
Navy. 


Premotions.— 7'o be Capt., Commr. G. E: Patey, on paying off the Flying 
Fish, 12,after two years’ service on the coast of Africa, during which time he made 
more captures than any cruiser on the station.— 7'o be Lieuts., Mates H. P. Bunce, 
and H. BE. Bacon. 

APpPoiInTMENTS.—Capt. Denham, F.R.S., is to have the charge of new survey- 

ing operations in the South Seas. The Herald, old frigate, is to be fitted for the 
service. Capt. Denham will command this ship, and will have the Arrow, 6, 
ketch, with him as a tender.—It is the intention of the Admiralty to form a branch 
establishment for gunnery instruction at Devonport. The charge of this service 
has been entrusted to Captain Hewlett, who was promoted from the Excellent. 
That officer has been appointed to the Hotspur frigate ; and with a small staff and 
complement from the parent ship will at once commence duty —Lieuts, D. M‘Ken- 
zie, additional, to the Excellent ; C. W. Russell of the Retribution steam-frigate, 
additional, to the Britannia, 120, at Portsmouth; H. P. Bacon (just promoted), 
additional, to the Castor, 36, at the Cape; the Hon. F. Curzon to the royal yatcht 
Victoria and Albert, C. Vesey to the Britannia; H W. Hire to the Fury 
steam-sloop at Woolwich; H. J. Grant to the Devasta/ion steam sloop, West 
Indies ; C. B. Hore, who was superseded fromthe Trafalgar, 120, to the London, 
92; G. F. Day, of Southampton, 50, flag-ship at Rio, to command the Lycifer 
steamer, vice R. Curtis, deceased. 

The Phenix, 8, screw steam sloop of 260 horse power is fitting for another 
Arctic voyage, together with the Pioneer and the Intrepid, screw steamers of 60 
horse power each. The latter accompanied Cap’. Austin in his late voyage.—We 
are informed that the Fox, 42, Commodore Lambert, remained at Caleutia on the 
7th Novr., in expectation of proceeding in a few days to Rangoon, with two steam 
vessels of the en. E. I. C. navy, to demand reparation for continued insults and 
injuries to British subjects and commerce. H. M. steam-sloop Hermes and the 
Serpent, 12, were to join the Commodore immediately. Coercion measures were 
confidently spoken of at the Presidency. 

Corps oF Roya MarineEs.—Col Bec Comm Coryton to be Col Commandant, 
v Gordon, ret; Lieut-Col Giles to be Col Sec Comm; B Maj Whitcomb to be 
Lieut-Col ; First Lieut Farmar to be Capt; Sec Lieut Curry to be First Lieut. 

Lieut-Col Pratt, of the Woolwich division, has been placed under orders to 
join the Britannia, 120, fitting at Portsmouth, as the flag-ship of the Mediterranean 
station, where he will serve, as flag-officer of Royal Marines, immediately under 
the Admiral commanding. Brevet majors and captains have hitherto been the 
highest rank of officers of that corps serving in flag-ships at any of the stations of 
her Majesty’s ships in commission. 


Ovituary. 


Dr. T. O. PortER.—This gentleman, the brether of our esteemed contempor- 
ary of the Spirit of the Times, died on Tuesday last, after a very short illness. 
Dr. Porter was a native of Vermont, a graduate of Dartmouth college, in New 
Hampshire, and after practising medicine for some years, adopted letters as bis 
profession, and became well known amongst us as one of the editors of the Corsair, 
and subsequently as an occasional comsthatan to the Spirit. He was taken away 
in his 49th year from a large circle of friends, to whom his kindness of heart, 
genial temper, and universal charity had greatly endeared him, 


GENERA AmnpERSON.—General Paul Anderson, C.B., K.C., Colonel of the 
78th Highlanders, and late Governor of Pendennis Castle, was the second son of 
James Anderson, Esq., of Grace Dieu in the county of Waterford, by his wife 
Susannah, youngest daughter of Christmas Paul, Esq. He entered the British 
army March 31], 1788, and rose through all the grades to that of Lieut.-General, 
which he attained Jan. 10,1837. He was made a General by brevetin 1851. His 
services were many and valuable. He was at the storming of the Convention re- 
doubt, the siege of Caloi, and in the West Indies. He was wounded in the side 
at the attack on Morne Chapel, St. Lucia. He acted as aide de-camp to Gen. Sir 
John Moore in the expedition to Holland, and also in Egypt, where he was 
wounded in the arm. e was iu the Walcheren expedition, and at the siege of 
Flushing. In the last glorious moments of Sir John Moore, Anderson was his 
faithful companion. 

The following note is attached to a sash placed in the United Service Museum :— 


“My dear Hay,—I send you my sash, which was used in carrying my noble and 
lamented friend Sir John Moore from the field of bautle at Corunna into the town, 
and afterwards in letting him down into his grave on the ramparts, where he was 
buried by his personal staff, as he always made me promise that wherever he tel] 
there should he be interred; and I have to request that you will present it to the 
Committee of tne United Service Museum, in hopes they may esteem it worthy to 
be preserved in that institution as a relic of that great man who devoted his life 
to the service of his country.—I remain, &c., 

“P, ANDERSON, Lieutenant-General.’’ 

The gallant General Anderson died in Bath on the 17th ult. 


At his seat, Benacre Hall, in his 85th year, Sir Thomas Sherlock Gooch, Bart. 
—In Eaton square, Sir Bruce Chichester, Bart., of Arlingten-court, Devon, eged 
57.—At Hampton Court, the Lady George Seymour.— Capt. the Hon. Charlies 
Southwell, K.H., aged 72.—William Jacob, Es4., F.R.S , late Controller of Corn 
Returns iv H. M. Board of Trade, aged 89.—Edward Bennett, Esq., one of the 
Masters of the Court of Exchequer.—At Poonah, the Hon. W.H. Ly saght, second 
son of Lord Lisle, late an ensign in H. M. 86th F.—W. F. Handley, Esq., banker 
of Newark, Notts, which place he formerly represented in Parliament.—At Clifton, 
Rear-Admirat Renwick.—Commr. 8. T. Carter, &.N.—Lt. Moriarty, RN., 
Government Emigration Agent at Sligo —In Harley-street, Col. Drake, aged 69. 
—At Andover, Mass., Moses Stuart, Professor of Sacred Literature at the Theo- 
logical Seminary. 








Brana. 


The past week las produced no special excitement in the theatrical world, 
Lola Montes has continued to dance at the Broadway—if “ dance it can be called, 
which dance is none’’—and the house has been moderately well attended. We 
have nothing to add on this peint to our remarks of last week ; and can only reiter- 
ate that she is a very handsome woman, totally devoid of ballet qualifications. — 
A smart farce, written by Mr. J. M. Morton, and recently brought out with much 
success in London, has been produced at the Broadway, at Burton’s, and at 
Brougham’s ; and as clever new farces are scarce commodities, it is not amiss to 
see it at each house.—The little piece is called “The Two Bonnycastles,’’ the 
hero being enacted by Buckstone at the Lundon Haymarket, and by Messrs. Bur- 
ton, Davidge, and Skerrett at our own three establishments named above. The 
incidents are very comical ; as may be imagined from the situations just himed 
thus in an English paper. 


Can anything be more laughably dismal than the position of a gentleman, who, 
thinking to recover a stolen watch from the fob of a supposed thief, picks the 
pocket of an innocent man, and then learns the melancholy truth from the sight of 
his own watch, which he finds he has lett on his dressing-table? And when the 
same unfortunate individual drops his name, and finds it taken up by anuther per- 
son, who likewise assumes to be the husband of his (the involuntary robber’s) 
wife, what can be more ludicrous than his distress, as set forth by tae dialogue of 
Morton and the acting of Buckstone? - 





The Ravels have at length beaten a retreat from Niblo’s, and have sailed away 
to the sunny island of Cuba. Their protracted season has been very profitable, 
although of late the want of novelty has told unfavourably upon the houses, which 
have attimes absolutely been thin. Why do not these clever artists, with all their 
means and appliances to boot, occasionaily balletise (if we may coin a word) some 
hitherto unhacknied fairy or popular tale? By perpetually harping on the same 
old strings they have somewhat suffered in public esteem. Let us hope that when 
New York welcomes them again in the early summer, we shall have some a idi- 
tions to their stale répertoire. It would be unfair to let them go, however, without 
noticing that the two principal female dancers attached to this strong company— 
Miles. Bertin and Franck—have very much improved during the time that they 
have been engaged in amicable rivalry. 





Tueatre Reva, Drury-Lane.—Mr. Bunn has just put forth his programme 
for the season, and a more promising programme hns never been issued even by 
Mr. Bunn himself. No one can reproach him with neglecting the legitimate drama, 
for he has engaged Miss H. Faucit, Miss Glyn, Miss Fitzpatrick, Mr. J. Anders 
son, Mr. Cooper, in short all the talent at present in the market. He commences 
his season with Fazio, on Friday next, when Mr. Anderson will appear as Fazio, 
and Miss Glyn as Bianca. In the operatic department Drury-lane will be, as 
might have been expected, exceedingly strong, Mr. and Mrs. Sims Reeves, Miss 
P. Horton, Mies Poole, Mr. Whitworth, Mr. C. Manvers, Mr. Henri Drayton, and 
various other English notabilities are engaged, as are the following artistes, who 
are new to the boards of Drury-lane :—Mr. Fedor, Mr. Rayman, Mr. De Haga, 
Mademoiselle Evelina Garcia, Mademoiselle Adele Alphonse, and the celebrated 
contralto Madame Bockholtz Falcuni, and an engagement is pending with Madame 
Sontag. Operas by Balfe, Benedict, Barnett, Loder, and Macfarren are promised. 
Balfe and Schirra are the conductors, and Oury is the leader. The ballet depart- 
ment will be supported by Madile. Plunkett, Signora Priora, and a host of talent 
under the direction of M, Petipa, and Mr. Planché is engaged on a grand specta- 
cle. Among the earliest productions will be the new baliet of Vert Vert, for 
Madile. Plunkett. Mr.J. M. Mortonis the stage-manager, and Mr, W. West the 





director of spectacle,— Sun, 23d ult, 
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Notices of New Works. 


Tux Popesta’s DAUGHTER, AND OTHER MiscELLANEOUS Poems. 
By George H. Boker. Philadelphia. 1852. Hart.—We have been for 
sometime familiar with Mr. Boker as the author of “ Calaynos” and 
«The Betrothal,” two of the best and most successful plays that this 
country has as yet produced: we remember also to have occasionally 
seen his name attache’! to poems in the magazines, but we were not 
aware until the present moment that he was so fine and artistic a poet. 
This is, we believe, his first volume of poetry—at least it is the first 
that has fallen under our notice. 

One of the principal things that strikes us in Mr. Boke is the strength 
and directness of his style: the preponderance of the old Saxvn idiom, 
pure and rough, over that picked and mixed diction by which the pre- 
sent race of versifiers are marked. He seems to have made it his study 
to write sterling English, the language of the Elizabethan poets, and 
while so doing he has acquired many of their felicities of expression, 
and many of their modes and turns of thinking. We do not always 
agree with him in his love for, and choice of old words: much that he 
thinks strong, we are disposed to consider plain, if not coarse; but af- 
ter all perhaps he has chosen the least of two evils, and thinks it bet- 
ter to be rough occasionally, than to be always smooth and emascula- 
ted. He writes with evident care, and never in a slovenly manner. 
His faults are the faults of his system, and are as much a part of his 
style as his style isa part of Limself. Others may affect Saxonisms, 
but they are a part of his nature. There is no discrepancy between 
his ideas and their dress: no altering of old clothes to fit them—they 
come from his brain robed in the light of thought. 

His imagination displays itself in single w. rds and lines, rather than 
in passages and pages: in starting points of Thought, rather than in 
thoughts themselves: in suggestions rather than in fulfilments: in im- 
plications and glimpses of metaphor subordinate to the action and 
end of the poem, rather than in fancies and figures, which poets too 
often stop to create. He never lingers to plant or pluck flowers, but 
goes on his way rejoicing to the appointed goal: he is never dazzled 
by sky-rockets, go they up ever so thick, for he is intent upon the 
stars: and never entangled in vines, though he roves through the 
most luxurious of vineyards, for he is intent on the grapes and the 
wine. Heresembles the old poets in an apparent earelessness with 
regard to details, which in the end he never neglects, and is always 
intent on the effect of his poem, ss a whole. He says his best things 
in the easiest possible way, and seems unconscious of them: with most 
moderns this is the reverse, for with them it is customary to strain 
after ‘‘ points.” Let us illustrate what we mean by an example or 
two: Moore writes a poem of twenty or thirty lines for the sake of 
making 2 brilliant conceit at the close; and it bears about the same 
proportion to the poem itself that a grain of wheat does to a bushel of 
chaff, or a pearl to the sea in which it is engulphed. In cne of his 
songs, the first that we happen to remember, we wade through sixteen 
strained lines, for— 


His soul, like the wood that grows precious in burning, 
Gave out all his sweets to Love’s exquisite flame. 


Milton, in the course of his description of Hell, speaks of its flames 
which were ‘no light but rather darkness visible,” and passes on to 
other matters, as if he had said nothing more than common. “ Far off 
his coming shone,” he says again, in speaking of Christ, and so makes 
anerd. Now Moore, and nine out of ten modern poets, would have 
expended all the gold leafin their work shops to gild that idea: and 
would have painted, and festooned it, and compared it toa thousand 
similarities—and made nothing of it! We have been somewhat round- 
about in expressing ourselves, perhaps, but the reader will understand 
us when we say that Mr. BDoker’s manner of writing is more like Mil- 
ton’s than Moore’s. We intend no comparisons, of course, for Mrs. 
Malaprop has long ago taught us that ‘comparisons are odorous ;” 


From years of starved and utter misery— 

How near our guideless steps may be to one, 

Yer choose the other. 

Wo to us, blind men, 
We knit the meshes that enenare ourselves ! 
We cannot resist the temptation of making a few further extracts. 

Here is a description of the Podesta’s Daughter..- 

On her twelfth birth day, my child Guailia— 

I now may say it, she is dead so long— 

Was fairer than the rose she loved so much ; 

White as tie lily were her virgin thoughts, 

Her pride as humble as the violet; 

Her fancies trained as easily as the vine 

That loves a strung support to grow around, 

And grows not upward, if not upward held ; 

So all her pliant nature leaned upon 

Me and her brother Ugo. Sweeter far 

Thap rose or lily, violet or vine, 

Though they could gather all their charms in one, 

Was the united being of my child, 

Just as she stepped beyond her childish ways, 

And lightly trod the paths of womanhood. 


The duties of the Podesta drew him often to the castle, and Guilia 
went with him, and fell in love with the young Duke, who also fell in 
love with her, as he led her from room to room and showed her, 


The barbarous por.raits, grim with early art. 

She called 
Oo her playfellow—The little boy 
Who showed :he pictures, and the blazoned books, 
The glittering a: mour, and the oaken screen, 
Grotesque with ot purgatorial shapes, 
Twisted through all its leaves and knotted vines ; 
And the grand, solemn window, rich wi:h forms 
Of showy saints, in holiday array 
Of green, guld, red, orange, and vivlet, 
With the pale Christ, who towered above them all, 
Dropping a ruby splendoar from his side! 


The son Ugo, stung by the talk of the villagers, who do not hesitate 
to charge the young Duke with dishonourable intentions, raves at her 
father the Podesta, and Guilia is not permitted to go to the castle 
again. To make a long story short, she is seemingly betrothed to a 
cousin, the Duke in despair goes to the wars, and she in the end dies. 
Through this simple story are scattered many beautiful delineations of 
passion, many touches of sweetness and pathos, many fine dramatic 
points and incidents, and over all is cast the veil of poetry and sorrow. 

What can be more touching than the maiden’s death ? 


She called us toher. “ Father, first to you, 

i have no blame, nothing but thanks to give, 
And dying blessings. Ugo, so to you, 

W ho bore the wayward tricks of my disease 
With so much kindness, such unfaltering love’ — 
God bless ner, she was as patient as a saint !— 
[ do not ask the motives of your acts; 

For since you chose them, they must be the best. 
I have one word to leave behind me—hark ! 

I loved count Odo, and I die for it. 

This ring which slides about my finger so 

He gave ne once—pray bury it with me. 

But I beseech you—ay, you promise me 
Before I ask it: that is very kind— 

If Odo should return, to make him know 

That I by deed,or word, or sign, or thought, 
Was never fa'se to him. And tell him too, 

Toto the grave with this one pledge of love 

I go rejoicing,—and he'll see it shine 

Upon my finger thusin Paradise. 

Odo, dear Odo--father—mother—God 

Have mercy onme!” And she closed her eyes 
Shutting the world forever from her sight— 
Soldier, you weep! 

Duke Odo. Weep! amI stone, old man? 


‘* The Ivory Carver,” ‘* The Song of the Earth,” ‘* The Vision of the 
Goblet,” ‘I have a Cottage,” “The River and the Maiden,” and the 
** Ballad of Sir John Franklin,” are all fine poems, with many super- 
lative lines and passages. ‘*The Palace of Sleep” in Spenser is not 
more beautifully situated than the Poet’s ‘“‘Cottage.” 


, Lhave acottage where the south wind comes, 
Cool from the spicy pines, or with a breath 
Ofthe mid ocean salt upon its lips, 


elition of & ritual, whose merits will probably be better known to our 
Roman Catholi¢ readers (if we have any) than to ourselves. 

Tue Rirve-Rancers, on ADVENTURES 1n SoutHERN Mexico. 
By Capt. Mayne Reid. Ibid. Dewitt. —The author of these incidents] 
sketches, connected with the late war in Mexico,was a dashing cavalier, 
with whose name the public became familiarised at that epoch. He 
writes seeming!y as he is said to fight—bustle and action being the 
main characteristics of his style. 





Booxs Apvertisep 1n Lonnon —A History of the British Empire 
during the first half of the Nineteenth Century ; being an introductory 
Narrative of events from 1800 to 1815, and the History of the Peace, 
from 1815 to the present time. By Harriet Martineau. Embellished 
with portraits. To be completed in ten monthly parts.—In sbilling 
numbers, The Life and Adventures of Mervyn Clitheroe. By W. H. 
Ainsworth, Esq.—Horace Grantham; or, the Neglected Son. By Chas. 
Horrocks, Esq., late Captain 15th Regiment.—Women of Christianity, 
exemplary for acts of piety and charity. By Julia Kavanagh.—Mark 
Seaworth: a tale of the Indian ocean. By W. H. G. Kingston, Eeq.— 
Mary Howitt’s New Work, Jacob Bendixen, the Jew. From the 
Danish.—Amongst the Christmas books may be noticed, Mr. Wray’s 
Cash-Box ; or, the Mask and the Mystery By W. Wilkie Collins, 
author of ‘ Antonina,’ ‘ Rambles beyond Railways,’ &c.—Mr. Ruskin’s 
Fairy Tale for Christmas. The King of the Golden River; or, the 
Black Brothers. With 22 illustrations by Richard Doyle. 





Booxs Receiveo.—Sar ain’s, Gresham's, and Godey's Philadelphia Mag: 
azines for January.—The Art Journal for De:ember’ Virtue.—* The Excellemt 
Voman, as described inthe Book of Praverbs,” with an [ntroduction by Dr- 
Sprague. Embellished with many wood-cuts. Boston. Gould. —* Young Ameri. 
cans Abroad, or Vacations in Europe,” a series of letters. Jhid —The Siraw- 
berry Girl, one of Uncle frank’s Home Stories, Scribner.—Percival Keene, by 
Capt, Marryatt. H. Long.—The Knickerbocker Magazine for January. Hueston. 
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Hine Arts. 


DEATH OF J. M. W. TURNER, ESQ., B. A. 


The fine arts in this country have not produced a more rema:kable 
man than Joseph Mallord William Turner, whose death it was y«ster- 
day our duty to record; and although it would here be out of p!:ce to 
revive the discussions occasioned by the peculiarities of Mr. Turner’s 
style in his later years, he has left behind him sufficient proofs of the 
variety and fertility of his genius to establish on undoubted claim to a 
prominent rank among the painters of England. His life had been 
extended to the verge of human existence; for, although he was fond 
of throwing mystery over his precise age, we believe that he was born 
in Maiden-lane. Covent-garden, in the year 1775,and was consequently, 
in his 76thor 77th year. Of humble origin, he enjoyed the advantages 
of an accurate rather than a liberal education. His first studies, seme 
of which are still in existence, were in architectural design; and few 
of those who have been astonished or enchanted by the profusion and 
caprice of form and colour in his mature pictures would have guessed 
the minute and scientific procision with which he had cultivated the 
arts of linear drawing and perspective. His early manhood was spent 
partly on the coast, where he imbibed his inexhaustible attachment 
for marine scenery and his acquaintance with the wild and varied as- 
pect of the ocean. Soxrewh.t later he repaired to Oxford, where he 
contributed for several years the drawing to the University Alman«e. 
But his genius was rapidly breaking through all obstacles, and even 
the repugnance of public opinion; for, before he had completed his 
30th year he was on the high road to fame. As early as 1790 he ex- 
hibited his first work, a water-coloured drawing of the entrance te 
Lambeth, at the exhibition of the Academy; and in 1795 his first oil 
painting. In November, 1799, he was elected an associate, and im 
February, 1802, he attained the rank of a Royal Aca’emician. We 
shall not here attempt to trace the vast series of his paintings from his 
earlier productions, such as the ‘* Wreck,” in Lord Yarborough’s col- 
lection, tbe ‘‘ Italian Landscape,” in the same gallery, the pendant 
to Lord Ellesmere’s Vanderwelde, or Mr. Munro’s “ Venus and Ado- 
nis,” in the Titianesque manner, to the more obscure, original, and, 
as some think, unapproachable productions of his later years, such as 
the “* Rome,” the * Venice,” the ** Golden Bough,” the ** Teméraire,” 
and the “* Tusculum.” But while these great works proceeded rapidly 
from his palette, his powers of design were no less actively engaged in 
the exquisite water coloured drawings that have formed the basis of the 
modern school of ‘‘illustration.” The ‘‘ Liber studiorum”’ had been 





And alow, lulling, dreamy, sound of waves, 
To breathe upon me, as I lie along 





but only to make ourselves more easily understood. The lines below 
may help to illustrate what we mean; they are from the Chorus of 
Stars in Mr. Boker’s ‘* Song of the Earth.” 
Heir of Eternity! mother of sou!s, 
Letnotthy knowledge betray thee to folly ! 
Knowledge is proud, self sufficient, and lone, 
Trusting unguided its steps in the darkness 
Thine is the learning that mankind may win, 
Gleaned in the pathway between joy and sorrow ; 
Ours is the wisdom that haliows the child, 
Fresh from the touch of his awfal Creator, 
D.opped like a s'ar on thy shadowy realm, 
Failing in shadows, but falling to darken ! 
Ours is the simple religion of Haita, 
The wisdom of trust inthe God who o’errules us; 
Thiue is the complex misgivings of thought, 
Wrested to form by imperious rea:on, 
We are forever pursuing the light— 
Thou art forever astray in the darkness. 
Knowledge is restless, imperfect and sad— 
Faith is serene, and completed, and joyful. 


This, it strikes us, is not only fine as a piece of poetical antithesis 
and imagination, but is also a grand philosophical truth. 

Here is something of a different cast, something beautiful and quaint 
in description. It is from ‘‘ The Ivory Carver.” The wife of the artist 
speaks to him. 


Husband, why sit you ever alone, 

Carving your Cirist from the ivory bone ? 

O carve, I pray you, some fairy ships, 

Or rings for the weaning infant’s lips, 

Or toys fur yon princely boy who stands 
Knee-deep in the bloom of his father’s lands, 
And waits for his idle thoughts to come ; 

Or carve the sword-hilt, or merry drum, 

Or the flaring edge of a curious can, 

Fit for the lips of a bearded man; 

With vines and grapes in a cunning wreath, 
Where the peering satyrs peep beneath, 

And caich, around quaintly knotted stems, 
At flying nymphs by their garmeuts’ hems. 
And carve you another inner rim; 

Let girls hang over the goblets brim, 

And dangle in wine their white foot tips; 
While crouched on their palms, with pouting lips, 
Long bearded Pan and his panting troop 

In the golden waves their faces stoop ! 

O carve you something of solid worth— 
Leave heaven to heaven, come earth to earth, 
Carve that thy hearthstone may glimmer bright, 
And thy children laugh in dancing light. 


an any thing better than that has been done of late, we should like 
~~ it, When Mr. Boker succeeds in obtaining a goblet like the one 
1n his description, we shall envy him the possession of it. 

si The Podesta’s Daughter” is a fine dramatic sketch, the scene of 
Which is laid in an Italian Grave Yard. Duke Odo returns from the 
Wars, and finds the Podesta, 


A gray old man who wanders through the tembs 
Like Time among his spoils. 


Two graves attract his attention, one a pompous sepulchre, and the 
oer & garlanded mound. In the one sleeps his sire, in the other 

Guilia,” the Podesta’s daughter, whom he had loved before going to 
thewars. In the conversation which follows, the old man relates to the 
Duke, Supposing him a stranger, the story of her unhappy passion and 
death, The moral of the poem, for it has a deep and beautiful moral, 
is hinted at by the Duke, who exclaims in the sketch, 


Old map, old man, itis a fearful thing 
To know what narrow mists, what threads of will, 
Divide a life of full, contented bliss, 


On my white violets marvelling at the bees 

Teal ici. but to ve plundered, or the mart 
Ofstriving men, whose bells I sometime hear 
When they will toss their brazen throats to heaven, 
And howlto vex me. But the town is far; 

And all its noises, ere they trouble me, 

Must take a convoy of the scented breeze, 

And climb the hills, and cross the blooming dales 
And catch a whisper in the swaying grain, 

And bear unfaithful echoes from the wood 

And mix with birds, and streams, and flutrering leaves, 
And an old ballad which the shepherd hums, 
Straying in thought behind his browsing flock. 


This is in summer, on the warm bright days; but winter will come, 
und the Winds will war on the hills, and beat the boughs againt the 
cottage roof ; but the poet cares not. 


mee ores 


For my flaming logs 
Pour up the chimney a defiantroar, 
While Shakespeare and a flask of southern wine, 
Brown withthe sun of Spain, orred Bordeaux, 
Charm me until the crocus says to me, 
In its own way, “ Come forth; I’ve brought the spring !”’ 

But perhaps the purest things in Mr. Boker’s volume are his “songs 
and sonnets,” the latter of which we consider the best that have yet 
been written in America. They are not only the most artistic and most 
complete, but are absolutely the finest as poems and would reflect hon- 
our on the kings cf sonneteers. And so we must conclude our notice 
of Mr. Boker, whom we bid God speed on his journgy to Parnassus and 
immortality. 


THe Istanp Home; ork THE YouNG Cast-Aways.—Boston, 1852. 
Gould & Lincoln.—A neat duodecimo of between four and five hundred 
pages, containing the supposed adventures of half-a-dozen boys, left 
amongst some of the islands of the Pacific by the mutinous crew of a 
ship. The little fellows have a terrible time of it whilst drifting about 
the ocean, out of sight of land, and almost perishing from exhaustion 
and thirst; but they are subsequently landed, and betake themselves 
to the ordinary routine of life in a desert, or rather, on desolate islands. 
Cocoa nuts and bread fruit trees and shell-fish become matters of the 
highest importance; and when the novelty of these is a little worn off, 
savage tribes are brought upon the scene, and fights and skirmishes 
fill the gap. ‘The tale commences and ends abruptly, by which means 
considerable awkwardness is avoided. The author apparently has 
thought that there was yet room for a successor to the Swiss Family 
Robinson Crusoe, with aset of juvenile heroes, and he has contrived 
to make out of his materials a lively and entertaining volume. It may 
be safely recommended for the use of boys, if boys be not altogether 
superseded by ‘‘ young gents,” for in addition to its other attractions, 
it teaches lessons of endurance, courage, and generous feeling, su _h as 
cannot be too often repeated. 

Memories oF THE Great Merropouis. By F. Saunders. Nev- 
York, 1852. Putnam.—A very tast ful and useful little volume, full 
of valuable information pleasantly conveyed; in short, an excellent 
guide-bock to London. The objects and localities of chiefest interest 
are simply described, and although space is wanting for ex ended de- 
tails in so vast 2 ground, yet the historic allusions are numerous and 
well-placed. They are political, social, and literary. A profusion of 
wood-cuts renders this unpretending little work still more attractive ; ! 
ani we recommend it to public favour. 








Tue Urnsutine Manvat, Ibid. Dunigan.—A very handsome pocket 





commenced in 1807 in imitation of Claude’s ‘* Liber veritatis,” and 
was etched, if we are not mistaken, by Turner’s own hand. The title- 
page was engraved and altered half a-dozen times from his singular 
and even nervous attention tothe most trifling details. But this vol- 
ume was only the precursor of an immense eeries of drawings and 
sketches, embracing the topography of this country in the * River 
Scenery” and the ‘ Southern Coast”—the scenery of the Alps, of Italy, 
and great part of Europe—and the ideal creations of our greatest poets, 
from Milton to Scott and Rogers, all imbued with the brilliancy of a 
genius which seemed to addr. ss itself more peculiarly to the world at 
large when it adopted the popular form of engraving. ‘These drawings 
are now widely diffused in England, and form the basis of several im- 
portant collections, such as those of Petworth, of Mr. Windus, Mr. 
Fawkes, and Mr Munro. So great is the value of them that 120 gui- 
neas have not unfrequently been paid for a small sketch in water-col- 
ours; and a sketchbook, containing chalk drawings of one of Turser’s 
river tours on the continent, has lately fetched the enormous sum of 
600 guineas. The prices of his more finished oil paintings bave ranged 
in the last few years from 700 to 1.200 or 1,400 guineas. All his works 
may now be said to have acquired triple or quadruple the value origin- 
ally paid for them. Mr. Turner undoubtedly realized a very large 
fortune and great curiosity will be felt to ascertain the posthumous 
use he has made of it. His personal habits were peculiar, and even 
penurious, but in all that related to his art ke was generous to munifi- 
cence, ard we are not without hope that his last intentions were for 
the beuefit of the nation, and the preservation of his own fame. He 
was never married, he was not known to have any relations, and his 
wants were limited tothe strictest simplicity. The only ornaments of 
his house in Qneen Anne-street were the picture: by his own hand, 
which he had constantly refused to part with at any price, among 
which the ‘* Rise and Fall of Carthage” and the ** Crossing the Brock” 
rank among the choicest specimens of his finest manner. 

Mr. Turner seldom took much part in society, and only displayed in 
the closest intimacy the shrewdness of his observation and the playful- 
ness of his wit. Everywhere he kept back much of what was in him, 
and while the keenest intelligence, mingled with a strong tiage of 
satire, animated his brisk countenance, it seemed to amuse him to be 
but half understood. His nearest social ties were those formed in the 
Royal Academy, of which he was by far the oldest meinber, and to 
whose interests he was most warmly attached. He filled at one time 
the chair of Pr. fessor of Perspective, but without conspicuous success, 
and that science has since been taught in the Academy by means bgt- 
ter suited to promote it than a course of lectures. In (ie composition 
and execution of his works Mr. Turner was jeslous'y sensitive of all 
interference or supervision. He loved to deal in the secrets and mys- 
teries of his art, and many of his peculiar eifects are produced by 
means which it would not be easy to discover or imitate. 

We hope that the Society of Arts or the British Gallery will take an 
early opporiunity of commemorating the gevius of this great artist, 
and of reminding the public of the prodigious range of his pencil, by 
forming @ general exhibition of his priccipal Works, if indeed, they 
are not permanently gathered in a nobler repository. Such an exhibi- 
tion will serve far better than any observations of ours to demonstrate 
that it is not by those deviations from established rules which arrest 
the most superficial criticism that Mr. Turner’s fame or merit are to 
be estimated, For nearly sixty years Mr. Turner contributed largely 
to the arts of this country Ile lived long enough to see his greatest 
productions rise to uncontested supremacy, however imperfectly they 
were understood when they first appeared in the earlier years of this 
century; and, though in his later works and in advanced age, force 
and precision of execution have not accompaniei his vivacity of con- 
ception, public opinion has gradually and steadily advanced to a more 

just appreciation of his power. eis the Shelley of Eoglish painting— 
the poet and the pain’er both alike veiling their owu creations in the 
dazzling splendour of the imagery with which they are surrounded, 
mastering every mode of expression, eombining scientific labour with 
an air of negligent profusion, and producing in the end works in which 
colour and language are but the vestments of poetry. Of such minds 








, it may be said in the words of Alastor :— 


__“ Nature’s most secret steps 
He, like her shadow, has pursued, wheree’r 
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The red volcano overcanopies ’ 

Its fields of snow and pinnacles of ice 

With burning smoke ; or where the starry domes 
Of diamond and of gold expand above 
Numberiless and immeasurable halls, 

Frequent with crysta’ column and clear shrines 
Of pearl, and thrones radiant with chrysolite. 
Nor had that ecene of ampler majesty 

Than gems or gold—the varying roof of heaven 
And the green earth—lost in his heart its claims 
Toloveand wonder * * * * * 

It will devolve on our contemporaries, more exclusively devoted than 
ourselves to the history of the fine arts to record with greater fulness 
and precision the works of Mr. Turner’s long and active life; but in 
these hasty recollections we have endeavoured to pay a slight tribute 
to the memory of a painter who possessed many of the gifts of his art 
in ext: aordinary abundance, and who certainly in dying leaves not his 
like behind. He will be buried, by his own desire, in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, by the side of Sir Joshua Reynolds.— Times, 23d wilt. 





DE BALZAC’S PHILOSOPHY OF WALKING. 
Continued from last week's Albion. 

My axiom then is based on fact. It controls all this portion of my 
theory, and proves its importance. Thought is like steam. Do what 
you will, and fleeting soever as it may be, yet it has its place, takes it, 
and often leaves the trace of its passage on the very features of the 
dead. The first skeleton I ever saw was that of a young person, who 
was but twenty-two when she died. ‘‘She was well shaped and must 
have been graceful,” said I to the physician. He looked surprised. 
The arrangement of the ribs and a certain skeleton grace still showed 
the habitual movements. There is moral comparative anatomy as well 
as physical. In the soul, as in the body, a fragment leads logically 
up to the whole. Undoubtedly no two skeletcns are alike; and as 
vegetable poisons can be distinctly detected within a given time in the 

y of a poisoned man, so the moral chemist traces out the habits, 
whether through the brain or through the sockets of the bones, in those 
who have ceased to live. 

And in fact, wen are much more frank than they believe themselves 
to be; and those who think they have succeeded in concealing their 
inner life are mere novices. If you desire to hide your thoughts, imi- 
tate the child or the savage—let these be your instructors. In order 
thorougbly to shroud them, there must be but one single idea. All 
complex forms of mind are easily read, cnd hence all great men 
are the dupes of their ioferiors. ‘The soul loses in centripetal the 
amount gained in centrifugal force The savage and the child con- 
centrate the energies and appliances within their reach on one thought, 
one wish; their life is a monologue, and their power lies in the won- 
drous unity of their purpose. 

Man in a social state continually vibrates from his centre to all the 
points of the circumference of his orbit. He has a thousand passions, 
@ thousand ideas; and there is so small a relative proportion between 
the bare and the extent of his operations, that he is constantly break- 
ing down through want of power. Hence William Pitt's celebrated 
saying, ‘‘If I have done so many things, it is because I have never 
eared todo more than one at a time.” It is from the slight attention 
paid to this ministerial precept, that the language of motion becomes 
so plain. Which of us, in walking, thinks of walking? No*ody—on 
the contrary, we pride ourselves on walking and thinking at once. 
But on the other hand, turn to the accounts given by travellers who 
have been most observant of the tribes improperly called savage ; read 
Baron Hontan who created the ** Mohicans” long before Cooper thought 
of them, and you will see, to the discomfiture of civilized people, what 
importance these barbarians attached to the gait. The savage in 
i of his fellows is slow and gravein his movements. He knows 

y experience that the nearer all external signs approach to repose, 
the more impenetrable are the thoughts—IIence this axiom: 


Ill. Repose is the repose of the body. 
iV. Slow motions are in their nature majestic. 


Do you suppose that the man spoken of in Virgil, whose appearance 
calmed a furious mob, came jumping before the face of Sedition? We 
may then lay it down as a pert that sobriety in motion is one 
meacs towards walking with dignity and grace. The man who walks 
ey has already disclosed half his intention—he is in a hurry. 
Gall observed that the weight of the brain and its ramifications were 
in direct relation to the vital movement in all organizations. Birds 
—s few ideas. Men who habitually move quickly most usually have 
pointed heads and depressed foreheads. Besides, logically speaking, 
the man who is a great walker, must of necessity bring himself to the 
intellectual calibre of an opera dancer. Carrying out this pri. ciple, 
we see that if deliberate slowness cf walk shows a man whose time is 
his own, who has leisure and is ccnsequently rich or noble, a thinker 
or 4 sage, the other motions must harmonize with this one, and the ges- 
tures be rare anit measured. Hence another aphorism: 

V. All jerking movements betray either vice or defective education. 


Have you never seen ard laughed at people who virvouchent? Vir- 
voucher is a most expressive word in the old French, brought to light 
by Lautour-Mézerai. It signifies the act of coming and going, hovering 
round a person, touching everything, getting up and sitting down, 
buzzing about and meddling with everything. Virvoucher is to in- 
dulge in a certain number of motions which have no definite object; in 
short it is to imitate the fly. Let all virvouchcurs be banished to the 
open air; they upset the nerves, or perchance some pet piece of porce- 
lain. Have you never seen and laughed at a woman who is all sharp- 
angles—head, arms, feet, and body; who gives her hand as if there 
were @ spring in the elbow; who sits down all in a heap and gets up 
like the witch in a box? Such a woman is usually virtuous. Wo- 
man’s virtue commonly expresses itself by aright angle; and all who 
have committed peccadilloes are remarkable for the exquisite round- 
ness and grace of their movements. Were I a mamma, | should trem- 
ble for my daughters when the dancing master pronounced that fami- 
liar phrase, ‘‘ Young ladies, round your elbows!” Hence this axiom, 

VI. Grace requires roundness of forms. 

Observe with what joy a woman says of her rival, ‘She is very an- 

lar” 

But after noting all the different modes of walking, there sprang up 
in my mind a cruel doubt, which proved to me how in all the sciences, 
even those which we may account frivolous, man’s progress is impeded 
by inextricable difficulties. The first cause and the final aim of his 
movements is as much a mystery to him, as are those of parched peas. 
So, when I came to ask myself whence it proceeds, I found it as difficult 
to decide whereabouts in us it began and ended, as to pronounce upon 
the origin or end of Sympathy, that hidden mystery which up to this 
time has baffled the patient researches of so many enquirers.—Borelli 
himself, the great Borelii, paused before this vast problem. Is it not 
then startling to perceive so many complications of thought, in a com- 
waon-place action, performed every day by 800,000 Parisians. 

After profound meditation on this difficult question—* Where does 
motion take its rise ?” I came to the following conclusion which I com- 
mend to the earnest attention of the reader. 

VII. All parts of the body participate in movement; but it should 
be uniform throughout. 

Nature has constituted our moving machinery with so much ingenu- 
ity and simplicity as to produce that harmony which ever character- 
izes her handiwork: and if by any habit whatsoever you derange that 
barmony, awkwarduess and absurdity result And we have a right to 
ridicule the ugliness caused by man himself. A vicious manner of ges- 
ticalating is as unpardonable as ignorance or folly. 

Among those who passed before me illustrating the first principles 
of this hitherto neglected art, was—First, a stout gentleman. I will 
here pause to remark that a writer distinguished for his wit has given 


vogue to several false positions through the weight cf his opinion. | 


Brillat-Savarin says that it is possible for a stout man to keep his 
stomech within the bounds of the majestic. No!—Majesty may require 
a certain amount of flesh, but it is impossible to walk well, when the 
etomach destroys the equilibrium of the body. Walking ceases when 
fat begins. A fat man is necessarily compelled to have recourse to an 
unnatural style of motion, when his stomach is lord of the ascendant. 
Henri Monnier would bave made a capital caricature of wy fat friend, 
by putting a head on a drum, and the sticks beneath like an X. This 
stranger to me walked as if he were treading on eggs; and certainly in 
his case the individuality of walking was entirely destroyed. He could 
mo more walk, than an old artilleryman can hear’ Formerly the faculty 
of locomotion may have been his; he may even haye been able to skip 
about: but at this time, poor creature, he could haye no idea of walk- 
ing. His life was laid open before me, and with it a world of reflections. 

t had so enfeebled his legs ? Whence proceeded his gouty fleshiness ? 


Was it vice or hard labour which had made him so deformed ? for it is 
melancholy to reflect that labour which ennobles, and vice which en- 
ervates, produce precisely the same effects on the human frame The 
slave of his stomach, this unhappy millionaire had a distorted appear. 
ance. He dragged one leg slowly and painfully after the other, as if 
opposing a feeble resistance to that approaching fate which inexorably 
drew him on to the grave. 

As 4 singular contrast, he was followed by a man who walked with 
his hands crossed behind him, his shoulders drawn in to his back, the 
shoulder- blades touching, and his whole air that of a skewered bird on 
atoast. His neck seemed to be the lever of the body, and the impulse 
to be given by the throat. 

Then came a young lady, followed by a footman. She had that lift 
ing movement of an Englishwoman, which makes her like a hen with 
its wings cut off trying to fly. The seat of motion in her seemed to be 
below her waist. Her man-servant armed with an umbrella suggested 
the idea of her expecting to receive a blow on the pirt whence she 
started in her demi-flight. She was evidently a young person of con- 
ae but excessively awkwerd, and as innocently indelicate as 
possible. 

Afterwards, I was struck with a man who seemed to be divided into 
two compartments. He brought forward his left leg and its dependen- 
ces only when he had entirely ensured the safety of his right leg and 
its belongings. He was deol of the dual order; his body, by -ome 
convulsion of nature, had evidently been split in two, and had been 
miraculously but imperfectly brought together again. His axis was 
double, whilst he had but one single brain. His successor was a Diplo 
matist, a skeleton of a perensnge, walking without bending a joint, like 
Joly’s puppets when he forgets to pull the wires. He seemed to be 
squeezed like a mummy in its wrappings. His head was caught in his 
cravat, just as an apple may be be caught by frost in a brook, and 
made fast. In turning, he seemed to have been brushed against by a 
passer by, and so made to revolve on his pivot. This unknown indi- 
vidual gave rise in my mind to the following axiom : 

VIII. The movements of all human beings are set for different times» 
(musically speaking): any confusion in the time produces a mechanical 
‘ tiffoess. 

A pretty woman, either doubtful as to the too great prominenc> of 
her bust, or in some way ill at ease, appeared as a Veuus Callypige. 
She reminded one of a guinea-ben stretching out her neck, gathering in 
her bust, and of course, bunching out in the parts opposed to it. In 
truth, mind shou!d predominate in the almost imperceptible and quick 
succeeding acts of motion, as light and colour are reflect: d in the chang- 
ing scales of the rings of aserpent. The secret of a graceful walk lies 
in the mancer in whic, its details are rcerged one into the other. 

( To be continued.) 
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LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
Court of Exchequer, 20th December, 1851. 
ROTHSCHILD BU. ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 


This was an action to recover the value of a box of gold dust, which 
was alleged to be lost through the negligence of the defendants. The 
Attorney-General and Mr. Willes appeared for the plaintiffs, and Sir 
Frederick Thesiger, Mr. Crowder, Mr. Greenwood, and Mr. Bovill for 
the defendants. 
The Attorney-General, in stating the case to the jury, said—The 
action was brought by Messrs. Rothschild, the eminent firm of the city, 
against the Royal Mail Steam Packet Company, to recover the sum of 
£2,260, the value of a box of gold dust, which, among other boxes of the 
same character, was délivered to the company, for the purpose of being 
conveyed from South America to this country, but was lost in the 
course of the journey. In April of the present year the plaintiffs had 
11 boxes of gold dust at Panama, which they wished to be brought to 
London. Their agent at that place, a Mr. Davidson, accordingly de- 
livered them to the company’s agent, and received from him a bill of 
lading in which the company undertook to deliver them in the same 
cood order and condition at the Bank of England, injury or loss by the 
act of God, the Queen’s enemies, pirates, robbers, fire, accident by ma- 
chinery, dangers of the seas, roads, and rivers, excepted. The boxes 
were numbered from 151 to 161, and were shipped at Chagres, in the 
steam-ship of the company called the Great Western. The vessel ar- 
rived at the Southampton Docks on the 7th May, and the goods were 
landed on the following day. She brought home a great quantity of 
specie contained in no less than 283 boxes. On being landed they were 
a in waggons belonging to the South-Western Railway. The 11 

xes of Messrs. Rothschild were loaded in a particular waggon, which 
contained altogether forty-six boxes. The waggons were sent up to 
London on the night of the 8th, and when the train arrived at the Nine 
Elms Station on the next morning, it was discovered that three out of 
the 283 boxes were missing ; one of them being the box now in question. 
On the same day, the 9th, Messrs. Rothschild received a letter from 
the company intimating the loss, and stating they would be happy to 
adopt any measures, or to afford any information which might lead to 
its recovery. ‘To this Messrs. Rothschild replied that they considered 
the company was fully responsible for the safe delivery of the goods at 
the Bank of England, and they would leave them to take the necessary 
steps in the matter, though ready to afford every information in their 
power. The question that arose on this state of facts was whether the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company was responsible to Messrs. Roths- 
child for the loss so sustained. They, the defendants, said the loss 
came within one of those cases of exemption from liability which vere 
mentioned in the bill of lading, viz., losses by robbers and the dangers 
of the seaand road. They alleged they were prevented delivering the 
box in consequence of robbers and the dangers of the road. Now, 
this defence involved questions of very great importance, not only to 
the company but to ail the merchants in this country who imported 
bullion from South America, especially as the company possessed the 
monopcly of the carrying trade and steam-packet between South Ame- 
rica and England. The gold was originally obtained on the western 
coast of South America, and was brought across the isthmus of Panama 





passed through a country very much disturbed, in which there were 
none or very bad police, and frequently exposed to the incursions and 
attacks of robbers, it became necessary to have troops to protect the 
goods so transported. Before the gold got to the sea, it had to pass a 
considerable way down the Chagres river in barges, and here, too, the 
danger of transit was considerable: and he apprehended that the ex- 
ceptions in the bill of lading had reference to risks of this kind, and not 
to a theft committed after the goods arrived in England. He should 
show that the loss of the particular box arose from the negligence and 
want of foresight of the defendants. The gold was brought up from 
Southampton like ordinary merchandize, in waggons covered with tar- 
pauling. Instead of placing it under the care of the railway company, 
and paying an additional sum, they left it to the charge of their own 
servants, and the robbery was occasioned by their carelessness. 

The Chief Baron said it would be a question whether a robbery com- 
mitted between Southampton and London came within the exceptions 
in the bill of lading. 

The Attorney-General said no doubt it would, but he was prepared 
to contend, even supposing the loss was excepted by the contract, that 
the negligence of the company was the primary cause of the loss. 

Admissions with regard to the receipt, non-delivery, and contents of 
the box, being put in, 

Sir Frederick Thesiger, for the defence, said the Royal Mail Steam 
Packet Company had no desire to avoid any liability to which they 
were properly exposed, and their only anxiety was to have some judi- 
cial decision as to the extent of the liability which was imposed upon 
them by such a contract. He admitted that whether goods so stolen 
came within the meaning of the excepted cases was a question of law 
entirely for his Lordship; and the only point to which the jury would 
have to direct their attention was that of negligence. He should prove 
that there was no negligence on the part of the defendants. Every 
precaution was taken to insure the safety of the property. This train 
by which the boxes were conveyed to London consisted of sixty-nine 
carriages and trucks, and started at nine in the evening from South- 
ampton. The weggons containing the boxes were covered with tar- 
pauling, well tightened down and then locked, and four of the steam- 
packet company’s servants travelled with the train for the protection 
of the property, and whenever the train stopped they got out and kept 
their eye upon the boxes At half-past ten the train arrived at Win- 
chester, and it was here by a preconcerted plan that the robbery was 
effected. It eppeared that about f. ur or five o'clock in the morning of 
the 9th a boy living at the Jolly Farmers’ public-house, Winchester, 
went down the garden for the purpose of bird nesting, and he discover- 
ed among some high grass a box which turned out to he one of the three 
stolen from the waggon. Suspicion fell upon a person of the name of 
Pamplin who was seen to come to the spot shortly afterwards, and he 
was arrested, tried and convicted. Sir Frederick contended that under 





to Chagres, which was on the Atlantic side of the country—it thus 


these circumstances the plaintiffs could not recover against the compa- 
ny, a robbery of this nature being one of the road. 

Evidence as to the way in which the goods were packel and guarded 
was then gone into. 

The parties agreed that the points of law arising under the contract 
should be reserved for the Court above. 

The Attorney-General then addressed the jury, in reply, on the 
question of negligence. 

The Chief Baron, in summing up the evidence, told the jury that 
the defendants were responsible for the goods, provided the loss did 
not come within the excepted cases mentioned in the contract, and 
that negligence on the part of the defendants had nothing whatever to 
do with the question. If the contract did not contain such an excep- 
tion then the defendants would be liable, whether the loss was oc- 
casioned by their negligence or not. 

The jury found a verdict for the plaintiffs for the full amount on 
the principal pleas, subject to the opinion of the court above.—The 
jury intimated they considered there had been negligence. 





AN IRISH EMIGRANI’S LETTER. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE TIMES. 


Sir,—The notice taken in your columns of what is callei the ‘‘Celtic 
Exodus ” suggested to me the idea of offering for your perusal some of 
the letters that frequently reach me from late settlers in America. 
The letter you find enclosed is a fair specimen of the epistolary en- 
couragement afforded to Irish emigration by every Transatlantic post. 
I will not add one word of comment on a letter, of its kin4, so intelli- 
gible, as I trust you will consider it. All letters of this description are 
for many days in great requisition, and are, as this was, sent a consid- 
erable distance, to satisfy the anxious or curious inquiries of a large 
circle of relatives and friends. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, &c., 

Dunmanway, Cork, Dee. 15. Joun Ketcuer, P.P. 

Detroit, October 22th, 1851) 

My deer friend Cornelous farrel and family & mrs coffee & family, I 
teak The pleasure of Sinding you these few lines hoping to find all 
of you in as good a steat of health as this leaves me and all the rest of 
my family at present thanks Be to god for his mercy. now my deer 
friends I am happy to inform you that we arrived Safe Being only 6 
weeks from the day [ left home untill I landed in detroit where I met 
my own friends which was not a place of hungar nor Starvation thanks 
Be to the lord for his blessing. my deer friends to tell the truth about 
my friends here and of the country I See that Every thing is to be 
preased By giving Every one its own du. the friend are doing well and 
in good health and the country eannot Be Beat in the whole world un- 
less By amans own faught By drinking or otherwise to leasy to work 
where a man can Earn 7 shillings per day here now, in some pleases 8c. 
and by Jobing this Season of the year around the Stores & docks his 

ay will be from 10 to 15 cents per hour. 100 cents maiks 1 daller that 
is 8 shillings of our currincy. prises of provisons By the 100 lbs pork 
5 dallers now it Sells Sum times for 5 dallers beef from 3 to four dallers 
per 100 lbs 100 lbs maiks one hundred wt here Butter 1 shilling per lb 
potatoes Sumtimes Sells for 2 Shilling they Sells now for 4 shilling that 
is 50 cents which is 4 daller. house rent in the citty is high But out in 
the country if a man would work for a farmer he might get a house for 
little or noth.ng. my deer daughter mairy I want to inform you that 
timothy coffee and me met his Sister mrs dinan in new york and coffee 
got work there the same day he landed he concluded to Stap there un- 
till I would rite to him from Detroit. after I arived I rote to him and 
got no answer very likily he maid up his miud Stay there untill he will 
have mains to Sind for you that is the best of my opinion. if he did not 
rite to you from new york, for feer I would not receiv any acount from 
him you can rite yourself Direct you letter John dinan No 86 pine 
Street New york up stairs. Dan donovan wishes that Corne!ous farrel 
would sind him all the information he can about his Brothersinlaw he 
might try to send for them. This is the place for any man let him be 
rich or poor. the more money a man bring here the sooner he cap Settle 
down here is the abgect whin a man starts poor it will teak double the 
time to put the thought of home out of his mind. I would advise the 
Best farmer frou cork to Bantry to leave that country of Starvation. 
what signify is the term of their lease on land at home where they could 
have maid property here that no man could dare Say leave my land ? 
as I said above it will take a man sum time to forget the fvolish thoughts 
of home then a man will feel satisfied when he will see the dif- 
erence. I don’t like to mention any mans name to come for feer of 
their landlord. James Cullins wishig you to show this letter to 
charly collins. I am the man that rote the letter and told no fawlse 
story. and I would like to hear from my Brothers John & timetby Cul- 
linane. Charly collins will find it out and sind us all accunts. I hope 
to do something for them next spring with the Help of god. ; My deer 
friends I am hoppy to inform you that Micheal is here & Denis is about 
12 miles out in the country to work and in good health. Jan and 
his family is will and doing well James Cullin and family is in good 
health & doirg will I staps with Bigs. cornelous died in the citty of 
Detroit had his sickinis after the voige died 2 months after he landed. 
and James Driscole is very much oblige to me for all the information I 
gave him about his mother and Brother, he rote 3 letters and got no an- 
swer Before. he and his family is in good health. he wishes to heer 
from thim. she Big deary John Driscole John Mahoney and his family 
is will the mayburys are doing will. thomas maybury Berried his wite 
4 months ago. Jerry Cullinane left here 12 months agoI herd only 
wonst from him sine, he was in gocd health thin. I would like heer 
from teady. tell the widow carty of tallaugh that this is a better Better 
place than Boston. this is as good a times we had ina merrice this last 
20 years for Earning money. the first people that in this part of the 
citty was the mayburys & John mahouey & 3 more familys from the 
county cork it got the name of corks town. let no man that can pay 
for his passag loose no more of his time let him land in any part of the 
country he never again will See an hour of hungar let his family be 
Ever so large. If any of you will come out come by the way of new 
york & albany & Buffalow from there to Detroit then. you Jerry Do- 
novan gobleen would Go well here. I would have mor than I could 
think of to mention if I had room. Direct your ietterto James Culli- 
nane Detroit Steat of michigan wayne county So no mere at present 
from you affectionate motherinlaw But Sinds you our Best respest and 
to allinquiring friends and neighbours. 

Daniel Donovan & Mrs & Micheal James Cullinane and wife Sinds 
their Best respect to al the neighbours. Dinis came in at the time I[ 
was going to inclose it. 

—_—_@—_____ 

“Our Own Cornesponpent.”—There never was such a plague! 
Puck misleading Demetrius and Lysander, or clapping an ass’s head 
upon Bottom, did not distract and worry his victims half so much as 
‘‘our own correspondent” vexes the Monarchs of Europe by bis uncere- 
monious comments on their conduct or his Marplot revelations of their 
schemes and strategy. He follows the camp and leta the enemy into 
the secrets of intended movements and combinations; he haunts the 
exchange, and explains the manceuvres by which public funds are made 
to appear in request; he speaks his mind about the highest personages 
with a blunt plainness of language that is quite provoking. Kings and 
potentates cannot attend to their business fox hearkening after the 
speeches of this curious impertinent. 

Then he is as impalpable as he is omnipresent. His voiceis,as Trin- 
culo said of Ariel's song, ‘‘ a tune played by the picture of nobody.”— 
He is the very Rubezabl of German legends—close at your elbow when 
you are least .hinking of him, and invisible the moment you attempt 
to strike him. Heis everywhere and nowhere. Now he appears in 
the shape of a quiet literary gentleman, living at his ease, giving and 
receiving good dinners in Paris. Again, he is seen, in a coat of unde- 
niably London fashion, with an umbrella in one hand and a carpet-bag 
in the otber, scrambling along on foot over the debatea!le land between 
the Austrian and the Magyar; or he pre:ents himself, mounted on & 
high-spirited charger by the side of Dembirski. But all attempts to 
lay hold of and silence this mystericus entity are unavailing. The 
man with the umbrella and carpet-bag may be seized and sent across 
the Western frontier of Austria, but in the course of a few weeks he 
voluntarily presents himself at the head police-«ffice in Vienna, having 
just arrived from the East. Were the amiable and accomplished giver 
and receiver of dinners at Paris shipped on board the Boulogne steam- 
boat to-morrow, the lucubrations of *‘ our own correspondent” would 
not for one day cease to make their appearance in the accustomed col- 
umns. ‘ Our own correspondent” has a magical power of multiplying 
himself indefinitely and eluding the grasp of pursuers. The “own cor- 


respondents” of the English press resemble nothing so much as the 
viewless voices which, we are told in the Arabian tale, beset the adver- 
turers in search of the golden water, singing tree, and talking bird, 











when they began toascend the mountain at the top of which those ra-, 
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rities were. His incessant clack—his more than ventriloquist power 
over his voice—deafens and bewilders his victims and turns them to 
ne. 
The late razzias of the Austrian, Prussian, and French Governments, 
against this wayward and inscrutable being, are utterly unavailing. 
‘* As easy may they the intrenchant air 
With their keen swords impress, as made bim bleed.” 

From the commencement of the Peninsular war till the taking of 
Paris, not all the power and efforts of Napoleon, with all the govern- 
ments and armies of the Continent at his command, could prevent the 
late Mr. Walter from receiving early and authentic information before 
the Government, and even when the Government could not obtain it 
And so willit be in future. 8o long as there is a public willing to pay 
for news, and @ country where men are free to print news, so long will 
the publisher of news find his ‘own correspondents” in plenty. Sup- 

ress the professional journalist, and a thousand irregular volunteers 
are ready to supply his place. Every mau who has a grievance to com- 

lain of, or a good deed or clever invention to make kaown, or 4 com- 
mercial or stockjobhing enterprise to promote by throwing light upon 
the state of markets, can beturned to account. The successful soldier 
wishes the journalist to blow his trumpet; the unsuccessful soldier has 
recourse to him to explain by what machinations or misadventures he 
has been thwarted. Nay, the very courts, ministers, and sovereigas, 
who vow that ** our own correspondent” is the plague of their life, are 
ready enough to assume his character when they think there is any- 
thing to be gained by it. ** Our own correspondent” is everybody, and 
to stop everybody's mouth is noezsy matter. — 

Seriously, as beseems the time—to banish or silence the avowed pro- 
fessional correspondent of the English newspaper, is the most unwise 
thing any government can do. The proprietors of English newspapers 
know that their success depends upon the quality of their news; und 
they therefore employ as their regular foreign correspondents men 
ef intelligence, education, and veracity. These gentlemen know that 
the permanence of their employment depends upon the trathfulness 
and accuracy of their reports. While they hold the pen, the news 
published in the Eaglish journals will be substantially true and im- 
artial; but when these journals are obliged to depend upon oecasional 
and imperfectly known correspondents, unchecked by any fear of lo- 
sing @ permanent appointment, there will be less security against 
their being made channels of misrepresentation. The professional cor- 
respondent is dangerous only to the bad; the occasional correspondent 
is dangerous to all. Where “ our own correspoudent’ cannot be shut 
out, it is better he should be known and responsible: he has already 
established a footing in every country except Russia, China, and the 
wilds of Tartary ; and he cannot much longer be kept out of them.— 
Spectator. 

Narurau Gas.—A correspondent of the Times, writing from Eccles 
on the 19th ult., gives the following singular statement :— 


For the last week a larg? blaze of natural gas has been burning on Chat 
Moss, situate on the line of railway between Manchester and Liverpool, 
and having visited it yesterday evening I give you the result of my 
observations and inquiries. It appears that the gas was brought to 
light »y some parties who were sinking for water. They commenced 
«oout w fortnight ago, and for the first 16 feet the boring was through 
moss and mossy substances; then came about 16 feet of marl; after 
whick there were two or three feet of sand, and while scooping through 
this portion of the earth the gaseous matter made its appearance. The 
first indication of it was by a sudden noise or report, though not very 
loud, accompanied by a slight sulphureous smell. A stream of gas 
then floated along the surface of the ground, and a lighted candle being 
applied the gaseous air immediately took fire, and was converted into 
a blaze of considerable dimensions. A long pipe, of about 10 or 12 
inches in circumference, was then procured and inserted in the ground 
for two or three feet in depth, and ascending upwards for about 35 feet. 
The gas being thus conveyed above the level of the neighbouring forest 
trees is allowed to burn with ell its force, and exhaust itself on the 
desert air. 

I was told that it had been burning for the previous week, with one 
or two short intermissions, when the flame was extinguished by the 
high wind and storms which are of no ordinary character within the 
confines of Chat Moss. The flame appeared to be eight or nine feet in 
length, and had a yellowish cast, mingled with beautiful tints of blue ; 
and the light thrown out by it was strong enough to enable me to see 
the time by my watch at the distance of about 100 yards. On putting 
my ear to the pipe the sound of the gas travelling through it was dis- 
tinctly heard, and resembled the noise that would arise from a quantity 
of water rushing along. Iam informed that a similar bore has since 
been made on the Moss within 200 yards from the same spot, but not 
with the like result, no gas or gaseous matter being discovered. 

I send you the simple facts, without troubling you with scientific 
comment. The blaze of light was very curious, and the whole scene 
interesting. But what is the nature of the gas, or its particular quali- 
ties, whether it arises from decomposed trees and vegetable matter, or 
from mines of coal, or from the vasty deep, or how near akin it is to 
the old fashioned Will-o'-the-Wisp, I give you not my speculations. [ 
simply record an account of my visit. 








One Miiui0on DottaArs RewAnrv.—Ran away from the subscriber 
on the 18th August, 1849, a likely Magyar tellow, named Louis Kossuth. 
He is about 45 years old, 5 feet 6 inches high, dark complexion, marked 
eyebrows, and grey eyes. He pretends to be free, but says he was 
robbed of his freedom. He was confined in the barrack-gaol of Ku- 
tayeh, but escaped on the Ist September. It is strongly suspected he 
was harboured by the Captain of the Mississippi, as he was seen on 
board that ship at Spezzia, Marseilles, and Lisbon. Captains and mas- 
ters of vessels are particularly cautioned against harbouring or con- 
cealing the said fugitive on board their ships, as the full penalty of the 
law will be rigourously enforced. He was lately heard of in England, 
where he passed himself off for free, but is supposed to have sailed for 
the United States in the Humbo/dt. He has a free Magyar woman for 
his wife, by the name of Teresa Meszleyi, lately removed to the United 
States, and is said to be at the house of President Fillmore, where it is 
likely her husband will be lurking, or she harbouring him. He speaks 
English well, but with a slight stutter, particularly if a little excited. 

The above reward will be paid if delivered to me at Vienna. If 
lodged in any gaol in any of the States (so as I can get him) one-fourth 
in cash, balance in a note, payable six and twelve months, by a member 
yd the Society of Friends, satd to deal in loans, Lombard-street, Lon- 

on. 

N..B. If the fellow cannot be taken alive, I will pay a reward of 
250,000 ducats for his scalp. Terms as above. 

Francis Josepx, Emperor of Austria. 

Vienna, Dec. 19, 1851.—Advertiser. ‘ 

FATHER AND Son in SrRANGE RELATIONSHIP.—The trial of Mat- 
thew versus Harty, in the [rish Court of Exchequer, has engrossed ex- 
traordinary interest during six entire days. The plaintiff is a youn 
man who two years since obtained a scholarship in Trinity College, an 
has graduated there with much distinction. He was brought up by the 

efendant, a highly respectable medical practitioner in Dublin; but 
he has never known who his parents were. He complained that Dr. 
Harty had subjected him to a long course of cruel usage, and had ul- 
timately confined him in Swift’s Lunatic Hospital during a considerable 
ime, for no reason but to subdue his spirit and to break down his 

ealth. He suspected that Dr. Harty was his guardian, and had pro- 
Perty left for his use by his real parents. The details of the case 
Were interesting, but they were all thrown into the shade when Dr. 
ant himself came into the witness-box, and confessed, ‘* with shame 
fai eriet that the plaintiff was his own son. by one who “might 
bs rly be denominated a lady,” who had given birth to him in Mon- 
mouth-hire, and had died at Dublin while he was still an infant. Al- 
oo every one in the court was moved te tears by the circumstances of 
b revelation. The Jury, on Wednesday evening, gave a verdict for 

e plaintiff, with 10007. damages,— London paper 20th, ult. 








on MORE Boys.—But why do we dwell upon the “ boys” of the pres- 
oan Tisa misnomer! There are no boys. The crop is harvested in 
Ey ny 4 parlor to-night, and the grain is called “‘ young gentleman.” 
cule my old preceptor, who is shaking on the grave’s verge, has stowed 
ae te sign of ** Boys” Academy,” and nails up in fancy letters on 
on uctele, ‘Young Gentlemen’s Institute.” Our discarded tailor, 
fun has dropped the word roundabout from his bills, and speaks 
or ** Coatee for young gents!” 
Young «« gents!’ 
= race who strut with canes at five years of age, and are critics in 
mo oan ateight! Who are learned in cassimeres at ten, and under- 
nd the mysteries of ome lette souflé at twelve! Who tyrannize over 


the same age! Who boast of amours at eighteen and fairly scandalize 
their mothers at twenty! 

We saw one this morning in an upper avenue. It was eleven o’clock, 
and he had just risen from breakfast. He had yawned over the news 
from Europe, but had digested the ** Forrest” case with his chocolate. 
He had cut out sundry advertisements about dogs, and some referring 
to mysterious interviews, with half the letters of thealphabet. He had 
aired a hundred dollar dressing-case by his bath-room fire, and had 
succeeded in severing five hairs from the skin of his chin with a piece 
of polished Sheffied. He had d d his father for refusing hima 
valet, and slammed the outer door in the face of his old nurse, who had 
come to dun him for the fiftieth time, for something on account of that 
ten dollars which she had loaned to him, for an indiscreet ‘* put up” at 
billards. He came down the steps shivering in a cool but bracing air. 
Lis boots were lookinglasses. His legs were spools, whereon threads 
of cassimere wererolled. He caused # passing horse to sneeze with the 
scent which his handkerchief exhaled, us he waved it to a chitterling 
Miss of fourteen, who had stolen to the drawing-room window opposite 
to see her darling Freddy safe off “ those horrid slippery steps.” He 
censulted a time- piece, and wondered in his mind if it were too early 
for ‘* bitters.’ He sigbed to think that eligibility forclub membership 
was called in ‘‘ question,” like that in the vulgar matter of voting. 
He was looking forward to a walk towards bis father’s office ; to a cue- 
handling at Dassford's: to a cup of chocolate at Taylor’s, where he 
loved to ogle the country beauties who stray there day by day; to a 
flirtation for the evening pastime at the opera, or a dash at a real life 
in the purlieus of the Hotel de Paris. 

And yet in the family bible which lies in the garret of his parvenue 
father, he was written down an infant only eighteen years ago! 

Boyish mind as well as boyish body is degenerated under metropoli- 
tan atmospheres. It may thumb political economy at fourteen year’s 
growth ; but it never relished Robiason Crusoe or Sanford and Merton 
Classic fictions for youths did very well, it thinks, when the germ of 
young America was not yet unfolded: but they are “ too slow” now, 
when compared with ‘‘ Mysteries Reynolds, or ‘** Professor Ingraham.” 








IMPROVEMENTS ON THE CLype.—Vast alterations are rapidly go- 
ing forward ou the south side of the river. In addition to the ex- 
tensive improvements effected within the last few years on the same 
side towards the Broomielaw- bridge, and by which the accommodation 
for the shipping was so much enlarged, the long bend of the bank, ex- 
tending from the western termination of these improvements to within 
a comparatively short distance of the village of Govan, is in the course 
of being completely removed. When this is accomplished, the sovth- 
ern bank will present almost a continuous line—the river will be en- 
larged to thrice its present width—and a free passage up to the pre- 
sent pier afforded to vessels of ull burdens. The result, as affecting the 
already rapidly increasing trade of the Clyde, and, in conscquence, the 
ultimate benefit to the city at large, can hardly be over-estimated.— 
Glasgow Constitutional. 
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PROBLEM No. 163. By E. B.C, (Princeton.) 
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WHITE, 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO, 162. 


White. Black 
1. Qto K 3 ch. P interposes, 
2.Qt K bch Q tks Qch 
3. K tks Q. B to Q7. 
4. B tks P ch. | BtokKt5, 
54 BtwoQ@B B to Q7. 
6 Btks b&b. P moves. 
7.QRP1. P Queens. 
8. B to Kt 4checkmmate, 





To Corresroxdests —E. B C.—\WVe do not think that the “ German Hand; 
book” has been translated into either the French or English language. Pawn 
and A Subscriber—We believe you are right, but en not the position at 
band. 
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ExTRAORDINARY Fossiis.—At a late meeting of the Geological So- 
ciety, Dr Mantel! exhibited a fossil lizard about six inches long, which 
had been sent to him to examine and describe by Mr. Patrick Duff, who 
discovered it near Eigin. In the same strata Captain Brickenden found 
a track of 20 footsteps of a chelonian or turtle; and in the lower beds 
of the Devonian, in Forfarshire, fossil eggs of frogs and aquatic sala- 
manders have been discovered, specimens of which were placed before 
the society. The great interest of these discoveries is the fact that 
previously no vestiges of any reptiles whatever had been found in the 
old red formation. Dr. Mantell has named the reptile Telerpeton El- 
mae to indicate its remote antiquity and the place where it was ob- 
tained. 

Tue “ America” Yacut.—There is no truth in the story which 
is going the round of the newspapers, that Lord Blaquiere, after giving 
£4000 for this far famed yacht, would now gladly sell her for £3,000. 
The writer could know nothing of the matter. Lord Blaquiere gave, 
as we before stated, £5,000, and when he sailed from Cowes was per- 
fectly satisfied with her; he is now with her at Lisbon, and unfortu- 
nately too ill to sell or buy.—Cowes letter, Dec. 22. 








Dunrosin—THE Queen's Visir.—We believe the honour of having 
her Majesty within the princely halls of Durobin may be looked for 
this year. Active preparations are going on with the view of putting 
the grounds and the outbuildings in a tasteful condition, and a number 
of masons are in constant employment in this fine open winter. What- 
ever disappointment the repeated postponement of the Queen’s visit 
may have occasioned in any quarter, the delay in the reaiization of this 
honour to Sutherland has not been barren of good fruit to the work- 
people in the neighbourhood. The longer the visit has been delayed, 
the more have been the preparations made to welcome her Majesty 
on her arrival; and the result has been highly advantageous to the 
people.—Javerness Courier. 

Epirors’ Hotinays.—The Holidays are here. We felicitate you, 
dear reader—though, for ourselves, we are free to confess that a few 
common and uneventful days would be more of a luxury. Life needed 
spicing when these holidays were first ordained. It is over-spiced now. 
They were intended as a * let up.” But who would not be more rested, 
in these days, by being let down? A week of no newspapers and no 
news—no new hero, and no new villain—eloquence suspended, and 
Barnum under chloroform—scandal with its steam Jet off, and no ex- 
citement beyond the changes of the weather—would be holidays for | 
which the world is ready. What a blessing would be a Christmas that 
_— usher in @ week of nothing at all'—V. P. Willis, in the Home | 
ournal, 











their shoemaker at fifteen, and profess the mysteries of the ballet at 


MR. J. B. WANDESFORDE 
PORTRAIT AND LANDSCAPE PAINTER, 
40 WEST WASHINGTON PLACE. 
Mr. Wan tesforde has returned to the City, and may be found st the above address, 
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—— Germa» and English and Engtish and German Dictionary. Compiled from 
the best authorities. One volume large 8vo. Half Kussia or shee »,......- copece 


OLLE NDOKFé'S New Grammar for Germans to learn the sozlish Language, BY 




















P. Gands, 12M0......+..c0eee. SOC eer ce eeervescovecsccséecte sendedebecceste cotians 2 @ 
KRY 00 GD. Ba... cccisccce-cvcsceee $000d6060 besenree vesteoeead coveeeee 75 
OEHLSCHLAGER J. A Pronouncing German Keede ee 


OvLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learniag German, fi er. Lzmo, 1 00 
° x.) 


to do...... ervcccoccccee soocese eocecccorccsscocece occaenl 
EICHHORN’S Practical German Grammar. Ii2mv..,.... seneeccene LOO 
If. Italian. 
FORESTVS Italian Reader. 12mo......-. 


OLLENDOREF'S New Method of Learaiag Ttuliaa. “Bdited by Fo¥oresti inane, ff 

EY 0 dO..seesese- O teeeeeerereres ose eereeereeeeererens Oo ee tenee eeeneeenre 
1V. Spanish. 

OLLENDORFF’S New Method of Learaing Spanish. By M. Velasquez and T. Si-* 


steereses 7 


mone. 1émo : - -1& 
KEY to do, ee ee ee ee ee ee ee -' & 
VELASQUEZ’S New Spanish Reader. With Lexicon. |2mo Ta rng ers 


———_———— Spanish Purase Book. lsmo, - + - - © «© «© = « §& 
OLLENDORsF'S New Method of Learning English applied to the Yoanish. Edited. 
by Protessor Palenzuela. i2mo, 


Vv. Hebrew. 


GESENIUS’ Hebrew Grammar. Edited by Roliger. Transla‘c:| from the best Gei- 
man edition, by Conast. 8yvo. - - - - : . . ° > iz -2% 





ILLUSTRATED GIFT BOOKS 
PUBLISHED BY 


CHARLES SCRIBNER, NEW YORE, 


IK MARVEL’S DREAM-LIFE. 1 vo!. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra 

IK MARVEL’s REVERIES OF A BACHELOR, Illuswrated Edition, and 12mo edition, 
io cloth, full gilt Morucco extra, and Morocco antique. 

IK MAKVEL’S FRESH GLEANING3. 1 vol. 12mo, cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra, 

N. P. WILLIS’S WORKS, in 12mo volumes, cloth, full gilt. 

MRS. KIRKLAND’S EVENING BOOK. 1 vol, 8vo, with fine Steel Engravings, in 
Cloth, fuil gi:t, and Morucco extra. 

PROF. BOYD’S EDITIONS OF YOUNG’S NIGHT THOUGHTS, and MILTON’S 
PARADISE LOST, beautifully illustrated, in 8v >, vols., cloth, full gilt and Morocco extra g 
New Juvenile Works. 

UNCLE FRANK’S MOME STORIES, a beautiful series of Juveniles, in 6 vols., with 
tiated engravings. 

STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS8 AND WINTER NIGHTS. In four vols., with tinted 
engravings, 

C. S. has also on band, a large assortment of Lilustrated Books, Annuals, Juvenile Books, 
ke. CHARLES SCRIBNER, 145 Nassau-s). 





G. P. PUTNAM'S 
NEW PRESENTATION BOOKS FOR 1852. 


THE BOOK OF HOME BEAUTY. By Mrs, Kirkland, With twelve splendid portraits. 

THE HOME BOOK OF THE PICTUREsSQU#&. With 13 fine Landscapes engrav- 
ed on stee), 4to. 

IRVING’S ALHAMBRA ILLUSTRATED. With designs by Darley, 8vo. 

THE SHAKSPEARE TALES. By Mrs. Cowden Clarke, Illustrated with engrav- 
ings, 8vo, 

THE SHAKSPEARE GIFT BOOK. Wth illustrations on steel. 870. 

THE MEMORIAL OF GENIUS AND VIRTUE, with fiue engravings on steel, Svo. 

IRVLING’S CLASSIC WORKS Llustrated by Varley and others, 5 vois, 8vo. 

MIs8 COOPER'S “RURAL HOURS” Illustrated with coloured drawings, 8vo. 

BRYANT’S LETTERS OF A TRAVELLER, Lilustreted with engravings on steel, 8vo, 

AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. A splendid vol, 4to, 

GOODRICH’S PO*£MS Iliustrated with numerous engravings, i2mo. 

WASHINGTON IRVING’s COMPLETE WORKS. Revised and beautiful edition. 15 


vols., L2mo. . ul 
FENIMORE COOPER’S CHOICE WORKS, do , 12 vols., 12mo. - 
BERANGER’S LYRICS, ILLUSTRATED, with beautiful engravings, &vo. 

GOLDSMITH'S WORKS by Prior. (beautiful and only compiete edition,) 4 vols., L2ma 








M133 Li NCH’S PO#MS, ILLUSTRATED, new edition, with additious, Svo, 
THE COMICAL CREATURES FROM WURTEMBERG, with engravings, I2mo. 





LITTELL'S LIVING AGE.—No. 400.—12) cts, 


Quakerism.— Edinbur gh Review. 
Frontier Perils.— National Intelligencer. 
Revelations ofa Common piace Man.— Chaps, XVII to X XT. 
My Novel; or Varieties in English Life.— Blackwood’s Mugazine. } 
Kossuth’s Lite; his Eloquence and Political Character. ; 
France.—Spectator and Times. 
English Notices of Parkman’s Pontiac.j 
With Poetry, Suortf{ARTicLes, and Notices or New Books. 


ce A New Votume Has Just ComMENCED, Published weekly at Six DcBiarsa years 
by E. LITTELL & CU.,, Boston. 


IO oe ONE 


WASHINGTON, 27 Dec., 1845, 


Of ali the Periodical Journals devoted to Literature and Scieoce which abound in Europe 
aud in thiscountry, ‘his has appeared to me the most useful It contains indeed the exposi- 
tien caly of the current literature of the English language, but this. by its immease extent 
and comprehension, includes a portraiture of the huinan mind in the utmost eugene of 
the present age. J. Q ADAMS. 

PostaGe Free.—To all subscribers within 1500 miles. who remit iu advance, directly to the 
office of publication at Boston, the sum of 3ix Dollars, we will continue the work heyoud the 
year, as long as shall be equivalent to the cost of postage :—thus virtually carrying out the 
plan of of sending every man’s copy to bim PostaGe Fee; placing our distant subscribers 
On the same jooting as those nearer tous; and makiuy the whole country our neighborhood. 

We hope for such further change in the law, or the interpretation thereof, as wil enable 
us to make this offer to subscribers at any distance 





EMITTANCES TO ENGLAND AND FPRANCE. 
ILLS AT SIGAT from £5 and upwards on London Bankers. Also on Paris from 
Francs 100 and upwards, constantly for sale by ROBERT GRACIE 

jan3—6r. 51 William street 





GOVERNESS. 


LADY from Europe, accustomed to Tuition, desires a Situation as Governess ina 

tumily in One oftae Southern States Besiles the usual brancues of an Englisn educa- 
tion, she is qualified to teach Music. Drawing, French and German. Her references are of 
the highest order. Salary, $600. Address J. M. C., office of the Albion. 





6c Co. UmBus Propounding his Theory of a New W orld.’?—This beaa- 
tifui Engraving Fra:med, 28 incues by 22, iu a neat gilt frame, with ylass, &c, complete 
for $175, or iu an Ornamented Frame. (a must popular pattern, $3. Rosewood and other 
Frames at the lowest cash prices. Country Customers will please make their orders 
also orders on the * Albion,” fur the delivery of the engraving. 
H. GARBANATI, Practical Frame-Maker end Gilder. 
50 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. near ihe Ferry. 











Packin,; done at a moderate charge. Several subscribers together may economise in the 
charge. 27 5 
NOTICE. 
"IVHE BUSINESS carried on by Buchanan, Harris & Co., and Isasc Buchanan & Co, will 
on aud after the Lst January, 1852, be continued under the following New arrangement 
of Firms: Buchanan, Haarts & Co., Liverpool, BucHanan, YouNG & Coy Hamilton, 
C. W. Haris, Law & Co., Montreal, lsaac BUCHANAN & Co., New York ‘ 


PETER BUCHANAN, ISAAC BUCHANAN, 
ROBERT W HARRIS, TOHN YUUNG, 
JAMES LAW, KOBERC LECKIE, 
and the Business of Perer BucHaNan & Co., Glasgow, will be ¢.rried on as heretofore. 
Hamilwu, C. W., Decemper i5tn, 1851. jan3—4'. 








TRINITY COLLEG!S.—TORONTO. 


RINITY COLLEGE will be o ened on the 15th day of January, 1852, on which 
T day — who shail have duly passed their Examination for admission will be publicly: 
matriculated, » 

‘Tie Provostand Professors will attend at the Office of Trinity College, Albany Cham! 
«og Street West, for the purpose of exanining Candidates, on every Tuesday and Thure 
tay between the date of this n tice aud tne day of opening, at Eleven o’clock, a. M. 

Candidates for admission must have entered on their sixteenth year. They must produee 
tes: imonials of good conduct. . 

They will be examined in Scripture History, and one of the four Gospels in Greek; in 
some Latia and Greek Classica! author with particular attention to grammatical accuracy ; 
Arithmetic, and Algebra as far as Quadratic Equations; acd in the first two Books o 
Buclid ’ 

All further information as to Residence, Terms, &c., will be given by the Provost and Pro- 
fessors, at the time of Examina‘lon. 

It is intended that the total College expenses for Resident Students shall not exceed £50 
currency for the Acasemical year. For Non Residents, £12 10s. currency for tuition, with 
a trifling charge for servants, fuel, &e, 

TRINITY COLLEGE OFrFice. THOMAS CHAMPION, Secretary. 

Albary Chambers, Tvronto, 27th Nov. , 1851. dec6—7!. 





oO 


OR LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt 
Ezra Nye.—This Steamship will depart with the Mails for Europ : positively on Satur- 


Saturday, Junuery I(t). 1852, at 12 o'clock, M., from her berth at the fvot of Canal street. 


No berth secured until paid for, 
Allletters and papers must pags threugh the Post Office 
Por freight or passage, havizg unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 


Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 


The Steamer ATLANTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 24th of January 8 














> Che Alvion. 








THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S BPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 
obtained among Physicians , has drawn from an eminent and very disti- 
Hs member y Medical Profession of this city the following testimonial of tis 
mertts: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 


TIMONIAL.—From Cooege T. Dexter, pao Professor of fm AS magus 


perient. 
“ In those cases where thore ia an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
anand concomitantas, Flstulency, H rn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘Seltzer Aperient’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which | have administered 
Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
Meee. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 


ili ith which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
Veet ol to the pubic, give i.e clan to general notice which its intrinsic merits fully sup- 
” igned 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
ew York, Merch Ist, 1848, No. 68 Warren street, N. ¥ 
Mr. James Torraat.” 
and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N.Y. 

Also for sale at 110 yy 10 Astor Hlouse. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, Ne. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Cheesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. carey. Chariesion. Hendrickson, Savannah, Sickles & 
Go. 40 Cana! et, New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the United Staces. 








juney 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


Fo THE CURE OF COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


Phis invaluable remedy for all diseases of the Turoat and Lungs, has attained a celebrity 
from its remarkable cures, sever equllei by any medicine befure. Other preparations 
have shown themscives ives. and sometimes effected notable cures, but none has ever 
eo fully won the confidence of every community where itis known. After years of trial in 
every Gimate, the results have my | 810Wa it to possess & mastery over this dan- 

of which could not to attract the attention of Physicians, patients, 


and the public at large. 
the state nents, not of obscure individuals and from far distaut places, but of men who 
are known and respected ihrouzhout the country. 
The widely celebrated surgeon, Dr Valentine Mott. of New York City, says: “It gives 
me pleasure to ceriify che value aud efficacy of ‘ Aver'’s CHerry PecTorat,’ which I con- 
liarly adapted to cure diseases of the throat and lungs.” 
» king, the venerable President of the Vermont Medical College, one of the eminent- 


i ed physicians of this country, writes, the Cuerry Pecrorat is extensively used in 
section, where it hus shown unmistakable evidence of its happy effects upon pulmonary 


The Rev. John D. Cochrane, a distinguished Clergyman of the English Church, writes to 
the Proprietor from Montreal, that “he has been cured of a severe asthmatic affec'ion, by 
Cwerey Pecrorar.”  tiis letter at full length, may be found in our Circular, to be had o 
the Agent, and is worth the attention of asthmatic patients. 

This letier is from the well known Druygist at Hillsdale, Michigan, one of the largesi 
dealers inthe State end this case is from bis own observation. 


Hi.uspave, Micu., Dec. 10, 1849. 
Dear Sir: Immeditely on receipt of your Cuerry Pecrorat, I carried a bottle to an ac- 
quaintance of mine who was thoughtto be near his eud with quick consumption. He was 
then unabie to rise from his bed and was extremely feeble. His friends believed Le must 
600n die, unless reliel could he obtained for him, and | induced them to give your excellent 
medicine a trial. 1 immediately left towu for three weeks, and you may judge of my sur- 
orise On my return, to meet him in the street ocmy way home from the care, and find he 
had entirely recoveied. Four weeks from the day he commenced taking your medicine, 
he was al work at liis arduous trade of a blacksmith, 
There are other cases within say baowioige, where we Chao Pectoral has been singu- 
larly euccess!ul, but none so marked as this. ery truly yours. 
7 ‘ FG. W. UNDERWOOD. 
Tue Parivent.—Dr. J.C. Ayer, Low ?1l,-<Dear Sir: Peeing under o>ligations to you forthe 
restoration of my health, 1 seud youa report of my case, which ycu are at liberty to publish for 
the benefit of others. Last autumn I took a bad cold, accom pauied by a severe cough, and 
made use of maoy medicines without relief. I was obliged to give up business, frequently 
raised blood. and couid get no eleep st night. A friend gave me a bottle of your Cnerry 
Pecrorau, the use of which | immediatery commenced according to directions. 1| have 
juet purchased the fifth bottle, and am ueerly recovered. 1 uow sleep well, my cough has 
ceased, and all by the use of yuur vaiuable medicine. E. 8. STONE, A.M. 
Principal Mt Hope Seminary, 
Prepared oe sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Low }),mess.3 
nov, 8--3m, 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a larye and well selected Library, both for referenceand 

circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
pited with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers.} 

Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as renders to the 


The Terms are $25 for an eecigaaito and inheritable right or share, with ana nual charge 
@ 





of 66, which miy be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 
Subscription $10 per annum; $6 for six months, and $4 for three Months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 
HARPS. 


J ¥. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grend, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Doublé Action Harps. Warerooms 235 Broadway. 

3. F. BROWNE would call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
4 elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish. From 
bistong oxperience in the first eatablishments in Europe, he is able to produceinatruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such Improve- 
ments as fit thom particularly for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices aad 


THE NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 


CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


THs INSTITUTION offers the assured very many advantages, at quite as low a rate 
of ium as guarantees safety to ihe Office. 

Po} will hereater be issued, entitling the assured, whether at the payment of his 
premium, or at any future pe to borrow upon interest to the extent of one half o' 
aouen pe it made—without any responsibility ur guarantee a my or otherwise; 
nor e@ policy (the only security) be requi to be lodged with the society, as each 
loan will be endorsed thereon. 


The assured can at any time present his policy and demand of the Society an immediate payment 
of one hulf the annual premium paid thereon, thus giving to each pulicy a known actual Cash 

Applicants are not charged for the Medica! Examination or Stamp Duty. 

Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. 


COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 


T. L. Murray, J. Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S. J Rawson, 
E. 8. Symes, C Tabor, J. Thompson, 
A. Vigne, H. Croft, | W. Kennaway, 
Sir A. Knight, M D. 8. Walker, G. Fuller. 
COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
B. Holmes, A. La Rocque, E. R. Fabre, Wm. Lunn 
Montreal { Rev. J. Flanagan. _ ’ 


T. R. Grassie, J. Strachan, T C. Kinnear, Hon. 8. 


Halifax, N. 8. Cunard, J. Tremain, H. Pryor. 
P. C. Hili, Agent, 
R. F. Hazen, ‘Y Wright, E. Aflison, Hon J. H, 
St. John, N. B. Gray, W. Jack. ’ 


W. J. Starr, Agent. 


H. W. Hoyles, Hon, J. Crowdy, Hon. J, Noad, 
Hon. CF. Bennett, N, Stabb. 


E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 
FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colonies. 
Office— MonTREAL. 


St. John’s, Newfoundland 





THE EQUITABLE FIRE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 26, Cornhill, London. 
CAPITAL £500,000 STERLING. 


The leading prinsivies of this Office are, Moderate and Equitable Rates of premiam for 
each class of risk.—Anoual Division of profits. 
The Equitable Fire Office will by a constant analysis of its own ompettenne from time to 
time, adopt such rates of premiums as the nature of tie risk may justify. 
With this view ao annual investigation will be mide into each class of risk, and a return 
of one moiety, or fifty per cent., of the nett excess, will be made to all classes of Insurers 
whose policies have been in force for three years. 
The Insured are free from the liabilities of a Mutual Insurance Society, and entitled accord- 
— the plan of the Company to a return of half the profits. 

o charge made for Renewals or Alterations by endorsement. Losses made good without 
deduction or discount. 


Agencies are established throughout the Colonies. -" 
COURT OF DIRECTORS IN LONDON. 
T. L. Marray, W. A. Bennett, H. Croft, 
RK. Gough, Sir A. W. Hillary, | M. C. Maher, 
J. Moss, J. Rawson, J. Shaw, 
E. S. Symes, C. Tabor, | A Vigne. 


COLONIAL LOCAL DIRECTORS. 


Stoawenl f bedas = J. Torrance, A. La Rocque, J. Frothing- 
J. Tremain, Hon. S. Cunard, T. C. Kinnear, H. 
Halifax, N.S. Pryor, J. Strachan, : . 
P.C. Hill, Agent. 
St, John, N. B. 


f R. F. Hazen, W. Wright, Hon, J. H. Gray, W. Jack. 

W. J. Starr, Agent. 

St. John's, Newfoundland pA +, Grieve, Neen. L. O’Brien, J. Kent, R. Prowse, 

E. L. Jarvis, Agent. 

f Hon. €. J. Jarvis, Hon T. H. Haviland, D, Hodgson, 
F. Longworth, R. Hutchinson, 

L. W.G Il, Agen. 


Charlottetown, P. E. Is- 
land 


FREDERICK R. STARR, 
General Agent for British North American Colo tie-, 
Office—MonTREAL. 





UIFE ASSURANC®. 


NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
$6 Cornhill, London. 
AKD 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling. or 32,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $412,000. 


Empowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 27th July, 1838. 
“A Savincs Bank ror THE Wipow aNnpD THE ORPHAN,” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in Londen, 
e 





4eécriptions can recei per mai). Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music for the Barp 
by the firet authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. re for any piece ciB 
we given and received, if not on hand,by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 


gpesete on sale, for any amount from £1. upwards, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
In THE UntreD KINGDOM ; 
Also Packaces of Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 


T or Evaert, & 
ecaticiens _ EDWARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adame & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 
Small parcels will he received till 9 1-2a.M. of the day of sailing of hvERY STEAMER 
Te burore. Apl 12 Irv. 








FIRE INSURANCE. 
THE LIVERPGOL AND LONDON COMPANY. 
Office, No. 56 Wall Street. 


Authorized Capital £2,000,000, or Ten Millions of Dollars. 
PAW UP CAPITAL... cscecceeeeeeeee £200,000 | SunpLUS AND RESERVED FUND......£268,000 
Or, Two Millions and a Quarier of Dollars. 

puis Company has formed a Board of Directors in this city, (duly qualified by holding 

the required nuwber of shares,) with fail powers to issue Policies for Fire Risks, and 
settle all loszes. 

DIRECTORS: 
James Brown, Cheirmon. 
Francis Correnet, Depuiy Chairman. 
Geo. Barcuay, Mortimer LivinGsTon, Josern GaiLvarp, Jr. 
Kovat Puewrs, Conrap W. Faber, Ep. F. SANDERSON, 
FRANCIS GRIFFIN, | WILLiaM 8, Wetmore, 
Resident Secretary, ALFRED PELL ‘ 
Counsel of the Board, FRaNCIS GRIFFIN, 
DIRECTORS IN LIVERPOOL: 
WittiaM Nico, Chairman, 
Josera CuristorHeR Ewart, Josepd Hornby, Deputy Chairman, 

Thomas Brocklebank, Joha Hore, | William Dixon, 

George Halli Lawrence, Wiliam Earle, Harold Liuledate, 

Thos, Stuart Gladstone, John Marriott, George Grant, 





ward Moon, | ten hy nee, jews Bays 
‘Robert Higgio oseph Shipley eorge Holt, 
"© fermen Stolterfoht, 4 | ; John Swainson, 


Swinton Bou t, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS IN LONDON: 
WitiiaM Ewart, M.P., Chairman. 

Grorce Freperick YounG, Deputy Chairman. 
§ . Pe Bathe, Bart. Hon. F. Ponsonby William Brown, Al.P, 
pm Aap ph xg sos | Mauhew Forster M. P. | Jumes M,. Rosseter, 
Frederick Harrison, Seymour Teulon, James Hartley, 

Swinton Boult, Ross D. Manyles, M. P. 

BeNJAMIN HENDERSON, Resident Secretary. 


“EHR CANADA LIFR ASSURANCE CoMPany. 
INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


es COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANCES on Lives, whether single or joint, 
to sell Annuvics,to purchase Reversions,and to transact ail business in whica the riek of 
Life is concerned. 

Tables heve been expressly calculated from the most accurate data; and the Company is 
enebied, from its small expenditure. andthe high rate of interest thet money commandg in 
Caneda, to offer terms of assurence much more favourable than the low rate of interest at- 
tainabie on investmenisby Britich Companies and their generally large expenditure can 
with any regard to safety admit of, 

An exact statement of is receipts ond expenditure is annually published by the Company and 
forwarded to el! who may be ivieresica. 

Ofno other Life Assurance Company canit be said that it investrall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequentiy conwibute to the immense sum of money which is yearly 
sent out of the Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this is 
7. comers instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly ofer 
com on. 

To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue’ the payment of 
their premiua:s, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairly representative of 
the value of such payments es they may have made, and it further engazes to purchase 

cies for an equitable consideration afer five or more full premiums have been puid 


on 
Three-fourths ef the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are yearly divided amongst the 
policy holders tius assured. 
A peculiar feature of the Company ts that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
oa. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FoR LIFE. 


Po Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 














Withparticipation Profits Without partwipation of Profits 

Age. Anoual | Hf. Yearly} Quserly} Age, Annual | Hf. Year Quarter} 
Prewium,| Premium © Piemium. | Premium. Prenton. P remlum, 
20.6. {2 8. a. 4. £ a. 2s. ogee 
117 4) 0¢19 1 99 9 © };1 9 ij 0% 4] 0 7 
32 9;11 le Ol 2 25 114 7 0 17 8 09 0 
29 3;i15 2 012 10 30 20 2 107 ol 6 

% 1/216 7/18 11 | Os 9 5S 126 411 8s 8] 012 1 











Tables of Rates, fo. ms ol propossi, and ai! otherinformation b 
g -~ ; may be obtaimed at the Head 


THOMAS wy. . 
Of King Street, Bs milton, %b April 1950. M. SIMONS, Secretary, 





UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 





C Edward Habicht, Chairman, 


NEW YORK. 
John J. Palmer, | Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Boorman, Bache McEvers, 
George Barclay, Henry Ludlum. 
Samuel 8S. Howiand, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Geillard, Jr 
Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 
Samuel Hoffman, 
Henry Titfany, 
Dr. 5. H. McUullon. 


Jonathan Meredith, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, 
Denald Mclivain 
BOSTON. 
George M. Thacher, 
lerael Whitney, 
Franklin Dexter, 


Benjamin Seaver, 

a Db. erignes, 

5. A. Grattan, H. B.M. 
Willam Fillott. oa Sane 
J. LEANDER STARK, General Agent 


For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Lees! Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountan, 

Pamphlets contatning the ratee of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be bad free of charge, on application st 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is per tly Invested inthe United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors as trustees—availabie always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
[should any sucha rise} or otherwise. 

whiny days are allowed, afier each paymentof premium becomes due, without forfeiture 

olicy. 





of c 
Bartice hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at any timeto a 
loan of one-half the amount of annus! premiums paid by them, without note or deposit of 


icy. 
Pe Meiical Examiners attend daily, at one o’clock, P. M., at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
ofthe different Local Boards and Agencies, Ali communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent, 
jan 5 





PROF. ALEX. C. BARRY'’S TRICOPHEROUS 


R, MEDICATED COMPOUND.—Tie facts in relation to this article speak for 

themselves. It as been ten years before the world. with a constantly increasing sale. 
It is used throughout the Union as the bes: preparation fur removing Scurf, Dandruff, and 
all Diseases of the Scalp, and also for Darkening, Glossing, Strengthening, and Promoting 
the growth of the Hair. Itis recommended by emineut Medical Men, to be used with gen- 
ue friction in cases of Rheumatism, Swellings of the Glands, ‘Tumours, Eraptions, and Ex- 
ternal Inflammation. It is keptin the Farmer, and in the rude hut of the Frontiers-man, as 
well as in the residences of our City Merchanis and Mechanics, as the best application for 
Cuts, Bruises, Sprains, Burns, an: the Stings and Bites of Insects. For those encrustations 
which so frequently disfigure the Heads of infants, every mother who has used it knows it 
to be an Infallible Remedy, and no adult in the habit of applying the preparation according 
to the Directions—to the reots of the Hair—ever experienced the loss of that invaluable Or- 
nament. The little Book which accompanies each bottle of the Tricopherous gives a list of 
the Medical Men by whom it is recommended, and a large number of Family Certificates 
and other Tes:imonials forwarded to Processor BARRY from all parts of the Union, enu- 
merating scores of specific instances of is wonderful effects. Lastly. it is the cheapest as 
well as the only reliavle preparation for the Hair and the skin now before the public. Sold 
n Large Bottles, Price Twenry-Fivs Cents, at the 

PRINCIPAL OFFICE, 137 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ae * ory by the Principal Merchants and Drugyisis throughout the U States and Canada. 
tl—iyr 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 


Intended hereafter to sail from New York and from London on Thursday of every week 
throughout the year, 

The following ships, composing the line of packets under the agency of the subscribers 
are intended hereatter to sail from New York and from London on the foliowing Thursdays 
throughout the year ; touching at Portemouth to land and receive passengers ts usual, viz: 


Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from Days ¢ otins trom 


New York. ondon, 
Devonshire,new, Hovey, | Jan 8, Apl29Augi9Dec 9 | Feb. 26, June 17, Oct. 7 
Northumberland, Lord, | Jan 22 May 13 Sep 2 Dee 13 | Mar. It, July 1, Oct. 21 


Southampton, new, Tinker, | Feb. 5, May 27, Sept. 16| Mar. 25; July 1% Nov. 4 
Victoria, ‘ Champion | Feb. 19, June 16, Sept. 30) April 8, July 2, Nov. 18 
Rendrik Hudson, Warner, | March4, June St, Oct. 14) Arri! 22, Aug. 12, Dec. 2 


Marg. Evane, Pratt, : Mar. 18, July & Oct. 98|May 6, Aug. 26, Dee. 16 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold | April 1, July 22, Nov.11] May 29, Sepi. 9, Dec. sv 
Ame. Eagie, Deane, Aprill5, Aug. 5, Nov. 23| June 3S, Sept. 23, 


These ships are ali of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced nevi: - 
vane, Great care will be teken thatthe Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.. are oF tbe beat pnts & 

on. 
The price of cabin passage ta now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
andliquors. Neitherthe captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible or -etters 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed there,or. Ap» 
ly to ZORM GRISWOLD, 2 

=. E MORGAN. and $70 South st N. 
. ALEXR WILEY, regalia 

uly 1 BABING, BKUVHERS, & CO. London. 





HE ROYAL MAIL STERAMER MERLIN, Capt.s j DP. 
mudaand St. Thomas on Monday, 9th February, 1852, at —e SE aow ee 


She has excelent accommouations for passengers. 
Price of Passage to Bermuda...csccccsccccssccccssccce O35 
Do do St, Thomas..cccccoccscccesececccce ao 


There is » reguiar Mail communication between St. Thomas and all the W 
jslands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. See re fade 


The MERLIN willtake freight, Apply to 


E CUNARD, Jr., 33 Broadway, 





P.8. No Letters or Mails will be received om board the Merlin, except throu 
Pi Ofc. lin, Pp ssa, the 


January 10 


STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
4 eet eauscow AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S powerful new 


* GLASGOW,” 
1962 T ns, and 4f0 horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers.) Commander, 
—— — from New Y ork direct for Glasgow, on Saturday, the 7ia February next, 
jo:k noon. 


Passage Money—Firet Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ni Dollars. 
Second éo” é ’ Finy-dve do. 


No steerage passengers taken. 

These rates include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied en board 
at moderate prices. 

Carries a surgeon. 


New York, 


For Freight or Passage apply te 
J. McBYMON, 
Intonation 3 = d of he Bhip beloe’t 
ntending passengers are requested to pay no attention to reports of the ein, 
but to communicate at once wih the Agente - ° - aes 





4 bes BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS betweea 
New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Boston und Liverpool, calling st Hab, 
fax to land and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 








Arabia... —-|P °° _—_-___ 
Aivies. 7 Setanree H. B. Judking 

ropa E.G. Lou | Niagara. ecccces 
America, ....-..eeeeeceeeeeeeeeeeN. Shannon | Canada.,..... 


° nm. 

TL. ceecccccccccocsececsesssened, Lette 

am vessels carry a clear white light at their mesthead—green on starboard —red ew 
rt. 

From 
America,....e.e-s+-0000-N@W YOrk.....+s0e+eeee Wednesday........00.-Dec, 17th “ 
Niagasa,...cocsscoceses BOBUON,. ees ee. e:eeeee+ WEUNCBURY.ccee-es05-Dec. 24th “ 
Europa, .....eccecsseee» NOW YOrK....sceeeeeees WEGDORUBY..o00+.+0+-Dee. Sist © 
Canada, ..cccceeeeeee++BOBtOD.s.ceccceeesceecee: WEANCSABY,...+.ee00-Jan. 7th, 1852, 
Africa,....sseeeseeeeeeee NOW YOrK,.cccccerceee+s WEGNCBGRY seseceeeeeJ@ie 14th“ 





Berths rot secured until paid for. 
Freigl: will be charged on apecte beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
Letters Ne 3 must pass through the Post Orrice. 
For freight or passage, apply to 


French, German, and other foreign goods, received and brought in common with Britis® 
goods. Through bills of lading are given in Havre to New York. 


Persons intending to take passage to England in the Royal Mail Steamehips, are requested 
to call at the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that the ships are full. 


E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway 





THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 


UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 


The ships comprising this line are the— 
ATLANTIC. .....cccccscvccccccccccscvcssvcssccsecsess/Capt, West, 
PACIFIC, ccscecccnccsscccenscsecsccccccvcscccsesccssessCapt, Ny6, 
ARCTIC cccccccccccccce cocccccecccccccccecece o+ee-Capt. Luce, 
BALTIC.., ..cescccccccccsccccccccevscscrevesesessosssessOupt, Comstock, 
ADRIATIC .. .cccccccccccscccccccccccccce coccocccccccs: Capt. Grahom 
Those ships, having been built by contract expressly for Government service, every care 
has been taken in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength and speed, 
and their accommodations tor passengers are unequalled for elegance or comfort. 
Price of passage from New York to Liverpool, ia first cabin. $120; exclusive use of ex. 
tra size state rooms $300; in second cabin, $70; from Liverpoolto New York, £30 and £20, 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship 
No berthcan be secured until paid for, 


PROPOSED DATES OF BAILING. 

From Liverpool 
Wednesday....December........1¢th, 1851. 
Wednesday ... Vecember,.......241h, ** 
Saturday ...... January ......10ih, 1852 Wednesd sy....January..........-7th, 1852. 
Saturday ....., January ......24th, ** Wednesday... January..........28th, “ 
Saturday ......February..... Th, ® Wednesdey....Februery... 
Saturday ......February.....21st, ‘* Wecnesdry....February..e..e0..25th, 
Saturday ......March....... Gi, “™ Weanesd:y....March...... 
Saturday ..... March........20ta ‘ Wednesd: y....March.... os 
Saturday ....--April..sssoee Srd, * Wednesdry. .. Aprilsccocseseeee Tih, “ 
Saturday ..... April.... eeeel7th, “ Wednesdey...-April.ccoc.sssvesszist, “ 
Saturday .....-MA@y..ecccccee Ist, ** Wednesday... M8y soccccccoeess Sth, “ 
Saturday ......M@y....ccces15th, ‘* Wednesday... May ..conceceee. 19h, “ 
Saturday......May..ccccccce 2h, “ Wednesday... June....sc-.sece--2d, 
Saurday.....-JUNGscceseoeeel2h, “ Wednesday... June... 
Saturday ....-JUn@..cccee. «25th, “ Wednesday... June,....-.se000.S0ib, 
Saturday,.... Julysesereeee-10ih, Wednesday... JUlyscoesereeeeesd 4th, 
Saturday......July..--seooe. 24th, ** Wednesday... July...cesseeeee 28th, 
Seturduy.....-August....ec0..7th, “ Wednesday,...AUgUst...ee..seeei ith, 
Saturday......August..,.....2hst, “ Wednesday.... AUgUEL....ee+000-25th, 
Saturday......Sepiember.... 4h, “ Wednesday....Sepltember...... 8th 
Saturday......September....18th, Wednesday... September........22d 





From New York. 


Saturday ...... December ....20th, 1851 










seeeee- 16th, 














easssetsarvreses 


Saturday......October sees. 2d, “ Wednesday,... October.....000++.6 h, 
Saturday.....-October.. 16th, * Wednesday,...Oectober.... Cth, 
Saturday......October..... yes Wednesday,... November. eee 3d. 
Saturday...... November. 13th, “ Wednesday....November.. ++ 17th, 
Saturday..... November....27th, ‘ Wednesday,....December, Ist, 
Saturday... December...-1l'h, ‘* Wednesday....December. + 15th, 
Saturday......December....25th, ‘ Wednesday.... December ...... 20th, 





For freight or passage, apply to 
EDWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. ¥ 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO, Liverpool. 
E. G. ROBERTS & CO, 13 King’s Arms Yard, Lonton. 
JOHN MUNROD & CO.. 26 Rue Notre Dames aes Victoires, Paris. 
GEO. E. DRAPER, Havre. 
The owners of these ships will not be accountable for Gold, Silver, Bullion, Specte, Jew- 
elry, Precious Stones, or Metals, unless Bills of Lading are signed therefor, and the value 
vhereof therein expressed. 


NEW YORE AND HAVRE STHAM NAVIGATION CO, 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com. 
mander, andthe HUMBOLDT, D,. Lines, commander, willleave New York, Havre 
end Southampion, for the year 1851, on the fullowing days— 
Leave New York. Leave Havre, 





Frarklin....Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin.... Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt sees March 8| Humboldt eee April 9 
Franklin eee April 6) Franklin cece May 7 
Humboldt eevee Mey 3) Humboldt wore Jane 4 
Franklin eee May 31)| Franklin oo July 2 
Humboldt cess June 2} Humboldt sone July 38 
Franklin eee July 26 | Franklin soe Aug. @ 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23) Humboldt. seee Sept. 24 
Franklin cece Sept. 20! Franklin cece Gc. @ 
Humboldt eves Uct. 18) Humboldt sees Nov, 19 
Franklin sees Nov. 15] Franklin sees Dew 17 
Humboldt sees Dec. 13 


Stepping at Southampton both ways. 


These Steamers, built expressly for Government servite, of 2206 tons burthen eech, a @ 
noisurpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat. Their accomme- 
dations for passengers are of the most approved kind. 

Stopping at Southampton both going and returning, they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both € and money. 

Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ..ccccccceeee 120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York. cesseccccceccesccseccccccccceesf, 80 

No passage secured until paid for, 

An experienced Surgeon on board, 

For freight or passage. apply to MORTIMER LIVINOST 

7 YINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broad 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre.” rind 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southempton 

feb 15—-ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS. 


as Pocgeistans ere savers Adnep of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
@ arranged for their suiling from each port on the Ist, 11! d 
ships to succeed each other in the following order, tm} _ ae 6 oe 
Ships. Captains. From New York. From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb. .eeseeese-Ceopper.eseeeesMar. 1....July 1...Nov. 1]Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dee. 16 
Constellation. .occece+sAlleN,..seccccsecccsellicecccccdlscccce coll] seeee2l-ecseccaGcecees 
Yorkshire. .-+seceeeees-SHEArMAN..s seeeeeelG.reoeeseslGsees eee16|\Jan 1..May 1...Sept 2 
Isaac Wright...ceseeegFUrber..ceesees ADT 1...AUQ. 1..00eDOC. 1] .e.00]t coeceslGsecceeel® 
Waterloo ...0cccccecestIUrveyor- coccceccceddescccccced Lecccccced 
mes gepeeaneenee. *= gidmeaane 16 .coc--e 16 
OlaMbIA....eenee+ ee Bryer.scocceeeees Jan. l....May 1...Sept...] Geecce Bicccccce 
a whe omg =coSplag ss cvnccuee el ciedbeibastical wa ecesece ome 
ADNAUAT. eeeere eee HACKBLUM...ceeereselGssccseee 16. oe oee16| Mar, 1. July }..Nov. 1 
New York. .+seccooe+s Brigg. cocesseeeF@b 1..ceJUNG 1 o..-UCt Ieee se lE wf 
West Point...cccccce-Ale. s.covesccccccedbeccccccced bcos coved] | coccecDbocce «eBBrcccces: 
Fidelia..sssseeeeeeees POALOdY. ccsseseceeelG.rereesoelSvecereeeelO|.. Apr 1]... Ag 1.-.DOe 2 
These ships ere allof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and exe 
Perience. Their cabin accommodations are all thatcan be desired in point of comfort and 
Convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pume= 
tuulily in the days of sailing will be strictly adkered to, 
Price of passage to Liverpool...ese-cccesseeees 75 
” “ to New Vork.....cccccsccesess 80 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwrker, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
‘ cut chine inet A. FAT LOR en Liverpool. 
ents for ehips Manhattan, Mentezuma, Isase Wright olumbia, Yorksht 
° Isauc Webb, and New York, ° pth her heen 1 me 
GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 


+eeseeeee]6| Feb, 1...June 1.,,.0e% 1 











PACEESTS FOR HAVRE. 


x ECOND LINE.—The following ships will!cave Havre on the 16th, and New York oz &° 
9 ist of each month, as follows :— 


bY New York. Havre. 
ST. DENIS § \S JANUBTY..+seereeees loth Fep: 
Follansbce, master, lat Kfay... ..ccccccees: i6th June, 
tat September.... ....@ 16th October, 


ST. NICHOLAS Ist February ....eece. ( 16th Kj 
Bragdon, master. jie Jy ” apd hee os § 15th — 
i ee St October... .eseceees € 16t! 

MERCURY, (New ei!pper.) let March....++-cseees ith Apri 

Conn, masier jis July scoverseccececs ; 16th August 
ni et November. ........ ¢ 16th December, 
WILLIAM TELL, new, Ist April..esec.ceoeeee (16th May, =” 
Willard, master. fat August....2... ce» : 16th September, 
Ist December.... ++» (16th January, 

They ere ail first class New York built vessels, provided with al! requisite articles for the 
comfort and convenience of Passenyers and commanded by men Of experience in the 
trade. The price of passage is 810) without wines or liquors. 

Gooés sent to the subscribers willbe orwaried free from any charge but those actually 
incurred. BOYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 

aue 2 161 Pearl st. 





——s 


W. YOUNG, EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE, NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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